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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PRESIDENT DECLARES WAR 


mid-afternoon of September 
11th—fateful day!—a radio an- 
nouncer quoted the promise of an 
“authoritative source” that the 
President would leave no questions 


unanswered in his radio speech that 


night. “Interesting,” said I to my- 
self, “but is it true?” A few 
hours later when the speech had 
been delivered the promise was un- 
fulfilled. Like all of the President’s 
radio addresses this 
latest and sternest 
challenge to the 
Axis suggested more 
problems than it 
solved. It was force- 
ful, relentless, uncompromising, 
and delivered with the familiar 
Rooseveltian technique of staccato 
emphasis; but it left unexplained 
and indeed unmentioned the most 
crucial questions of all: has our 
President taken to himself the 
power of declaring war; has Con- 
gress abdicated or been superseded ; 
has the democratic process in 
America been rejected or ignored; 
are we now living under the rule of 
one man? 


The 
President 
and the 
Constitution 


Some weeks ago in the Senate 
chamber at Washington, Mr. 
Wheeler read parts of a letter writ- 
ten by a British major engaged in 
propaganda work in the United 
States to a member of Parliament, 
now in the British Cabinet. The 
major wrote, “President Roosevelt 
is the greatest dictator of all time.” 
“All time” is a lot of time, and 
“greatest” is a dangerous superla- 
tive, but many a good American 
turned away from the radio after 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “shoot first” speech 
in doubt as to whether our Presi- 
dent had not assumed at least one 
of the prerogatives of a dictator. 

The more extreme intervention- 
ists who have been crying “Why 
not now, Mr. President; what are 
we waiting for?” felt no concern 
about the possible violation of the 
Constitution. They don’t care how 
we get in, front door, back door, 
side door, blindfolded or wide 
awake, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution or in defiance of the Con- 
stitution. But to those who see in 
the United States the last resort of 
disappearing democracy, it is a 
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matter of excruciating importance 
to know whether we have gone 
totalitarian. 


UITE appalling—at least to this 

one American citizen — is the 
fact that so many “leaders of 
thought” in the country expressed 
approbation of the President’s ac- 
tion without so much as consider- 
ing not to say answering the ques- 
tion of his having in this case jetti- 
soned the Constitution. Former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith was re- 
ported by The New York Times to 
have said, “The President’s speech 
was a perfectly lucid explanation 
of the present world situation: I 
am unable to under- 
stand what could be 
the basis for any ex- 
ception to the clear 
concise strong pres- 
entation made by him.” Now if 
there be one characteristic of Mr. 
Smith’s Americanism that we have 
admired above all others, it has 
been his sense of the spirit of 
democracy manifested repeatedly 
in his stalwart defense of the 
Constitutional process. But he 
seems to have been so impressed 
with the lucidity, clarity, concise- 
ness and strength of the presiden- 
tial utterance as to have had his 
attention distracted from the more 
important matter of its constitu- 
tionality. 

The opinions of others, hundreds 
of others, were quoted a day or two 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s epoch-making 
pronouncement. But they were 
generals or admirals or politicians 
or labor leaders, rabbis or min- 
isters. They spoke after the fash- 
ion of their kind; Bishop Manning 
as representative of the Church of 
England in America; Rabbi Wise, as 
spokesman for his own people, gen- 


Clear! 
Concise! 
Legal? 


erals and admirals as loyal sup- 
porters of their Commander-in- 
Chief, politicians in accordance 
with the party line. But to one 
whose principles are purely demo- 
cratic and American with no adul- 
teration of partisanship, political, 
racial, or religious, it was distress- 
ing that so few confronted the 
questions: Shall we 

fight the dictator Is 

with dictatorship? Democracy 
In a crisis, real or Done? 
imagined, shall we 

throw American principle over- 
board? Once we have thrown it 
over, shall we ever be able to go 
back over our course and rescue 
it? In a word, is our democracy 
“washed up”? Has the great Amer- 
ican experiment of 1776 come to an 
end? 


R. SMITH found the President’s 
speech “lucid,” “clear,” “con- 
cise.” Newspaper editors seem to 
have disagreed with him. They 
sent reporters on the run to the 
White House door to find out what 
the President meant. But with 
typical journalistic superficiality, 
the editors and their messengers 
wanted to know not whether the 
President had deliberately flouted 
the Constitution, but what was the 
meaning of this or that phrase in 
the speech. What had he meant by 
“waters vital to American defense,” 
“our own waters,” and “waters that 
could be used for further and great- 
er attacks”? The press was treated 
as cavalierly as Congress and the 
people. “I told you,” said the 
President’s secretary Mr. Early, 
“that the message was written in 
clear English. No interpretation is 
needed and I am not giving any.” 
Rather snippy, I should say. But 
when you come to think of it, why 
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should the newspapers go to a sec- 
retary to get an interpretation of a 
presidential utterance? Six days 
later the gentlemen of the press 
were still engaged in the attempt to 
clear up what was so “clear” and 
to elucidate what was so “lucid.” 
They asked—not this time the 
President’s secretary but the Presi- 
dent — whether convoys had now 
become part of the plan for defense. 
The President gave an evasive an- 
swer and a rebuke to “amateur 
strategists.” There seems to be 
only one professional strategist. 
First and last decisions remain with 
him. 

Last month in this space casual 
mention was made of what Ben- 
jamin de Casseres had called 
“Government by Radio.” The Pres- 
ident, he said, doesn’t summon 
Congress to ask them what he may 
do; he notifies the people that 
he is to address them by radio; 
they gather around their receiving 
sets and he tells them what he has 
determined to do, or even, as in this 
case, what he has already done. 
Congressmen too may listen if they 
please. But Congress is not consult- 
ed before the speech and need not 
be informed after 
the speech. This is 
“Government by Ra- 
New dio.” But now comes 
System a curious adjunct of 

the New System. 
The President speaks; the news- 
papers send reporters to find out 
what the President meant; the 
President’s secretary tells them in 
effect that they and their editors 
must be boobs if they don’t know 
the meaning of plain English words, 
shooes them out of the room and 
perhaps off the White House lawn. 
A week later the chief representa- 
tive of the people treats the press 


New 
Deal 


with equal or even greater brusque- 
ness. 

The reporters, given short shrift 
at the White House, went to the 
State Department. There they 
asked Secretary Hull to “clear up 
the puzzling question of what con- 
stitutes waters ‘vital to American 
defense.’” Secretary Hull didn’t 
enlighten them over much. He told 
them they must “visualize the fact 
that the Axis powers are conduct- 
ing a world movement,” and must 
realize that the Nazis “will have 
something to say about the areas 
of the sea that the United States 
may find it necessary to patrol in 
the necessary defense of this hemi- 
sphere and this nation.” Where- 
upon the newspapers blazoned 
forth with headlines “All the Seven 
Seas to be Patrolled by the U. S. 
Navy.” “Most of the newspaper- 
men,” says the Herald Tribune 
(100 per cent pro-Administration), 
“decided that the logical inference 
to be drawn from Mr. Hull’s ex- 
planation was this: 

“Nazi raiders can expect to meet 
the fire of the United States Navy 
in whatever part of the world they 
choose for those attacks. . . . The 
President asserted that the Ameri- 
can policy of freedom of the seas 
has applied and still applies ‘not 
merely to the Atlantic but to the 
Pacific and to all other oceans as 
well.” The use of the words ‘all 
other oceans,’ plus another signifi- 
cant passage, led many millions of 
listeners to speculate 
that the President’s What Seas? 
orders to the Navy Seven Seas? 
might affect waters 
far more extensive than those con- 
tained in the commonly accepted 
boundaries of the Western Hemis- 
phere defense zone.” 

The President’s command there- 
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fore seems to be that if an Ameri- 
can warship encounters anywhere 
in all the world an Axis war- 
ship that threatens or may be pre- 
sumed to threaten a merchantman 
flying any flag whatsoever the 
American will shoot without wait- 
ing and without warning. If that 
be the correct interpretation it 
would seem that here we have a 
declaration of war and a new defi- 
nition of the freedom of the seas, 
made not by Congress or by Consti- 
tutional process but by the Presi- 
dent in a radio speech. 

Twice in quick succession in that 
speech Mr. Roosevelt repeated the 
expression, “Do not let us split 
hairs; do not let us split hairs.” 
Very well then: do not let us split 
hairs. The President has declared 
war; not only war but world-wide 
war; he has made not only a decla- 
ration of war but such a declaration 
of war as no other 
nation has made at 
any time in history. 
The parallels of- 
fered by the Presi- 
dent, that of John Adams against 
corsairs in the Caribbean and that 
of Thomas Jefferson against cor- 
sairs in the Mediterranean, are not 
in point. The Mediterranean and 
the Caribbean are not the Seven 
Seas; the corsairs were not an estab- 
lished government with diplomatic 
representatives at Washington — to 
name only two out of a dozen es- 
sential differences. 


Unprece- 
dented 
Action 


HE Herald Tribune (I quote the 
most intransigently Administra- 
tion paper I know) says editorially, 
“While the President has not asked 
for the repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
it is obvious that it survives today 
mainly as a hollow monument to 
the impossible.” I have italicized the 


latter part of that sentence. If any 
other form of emphasis could suffice 
to express my amazement I should 
make use of it. The Neutrality Act 
survives; it is the law; but it is only 
a hollow monument! The Editor 
continues with equal nonchalance, 
“What remains [of 
the Neutrality Act] 
are the restrictions 
on the entry of 
American merchant 
ships into war zones, and on the 
unregulated travel of Americans in 
belligerent ships. But these have 
largely lost their character as de- 
vices to ‘keep the country out of 
war.’” That is to say, the law 
exists. The President not only 
doesn’t wait to have it repealed; he 
doesn’t even ask Congress to repeal 
it. He goes ahead regardless of the 
law. The President of the United 
States ignores the law and the 
Editor of the ancient and honorable 
orthodox and conservative Herald 
Tribune blithely upholds the Presi- 
dent’s action. If it were a matter of 
little or no importance like the Blue 
Laws of New England forbidding a 
husband to kiss his wife or a child 
to roll a hoop on the Sabbath Day, 
we should not bother. But the ac- 
tion taken by the President on Sep- 
tember 11th may turn out to be of 
more far-reaching 
and long-lasting im- 
portance than any 
previous presiden- 
tial action in our history, and ar- 
ticulus stantis vel cadentis reipub- 
licae. It was taken without con- 
sultation with Congress and with 
complete disregard of the will of 
the people. Does it matter? Does 
any one care? Is the Republic 
dead? Has the American idea de- 
parted, unwept unhonored and un- 
sung? 


The Law a 
“Hollow 
Monument” 


No Mere 
Blue Law 
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E word more. The President 

toward the conclusion of his 
proclamation spoke these solemn 
words: “I have no illusions about 
the gravity of this step. I have not 
taken it hurriedly or lightly. It is 
the result of months and months 
of constant thought and anxiety 
and prayer.” It is good to know 
that Mr. Roosevelt prays over mat- 
ters of state. But prayer is not 
enough. True religion counsels also 
the use of all natural methods for 
reaching the solution of a problem. 
We must ask help 
from God but we 
must not disdain 
guidance from man. 
Only when we have 
done all that human wisdom or hu- 
man prudence suggests can we ex- 
pect to have supernatural guidance 
from God. The obvious duty of the 
President would seem to have been 


Help from 


to lay the matter before his legally 
appointed counsellors, the Congress 
of the United States, and through 
them the people, as well as asking 
God what he should do in a case of 
such prodigious importance. 


tin, 
> 





DEFENSE OF WHAT? 


INCE the day when systematic 

thought had its origin in the 
Western world, it has been the cus- 
tom of honest thinkers to clarify 
their thought and the thought of 
others by the simple device of ask- 
ing pointed questions. Socrates 
had the disconcerting but salutary 
habit of asking, “Now just what do 
you mean by that?” Aristotle ar- 
ranged all knowledge in “Cate- 
gories” corresponding to the ques- 
tions “What, when, how, why?” 
The Scholastics borrowed the Aris- 
totelian idea and composed a kind 


of jingle Quis, quid, ubi, per quos 
(or quibus auziliis) quoties, cur, 
quomodo, quando; Who? What? 
Where? By What Means? How 
Often? Wherefore? How? When? 
It sounds like the 

incessant and im- 

portunate question- 

ings of a child of 

budding intelligence, 

but there is no better instrument 
for puncturing an intellectual wind- 
bag than a “What?” or a “Why?” 
or a “What do you mean?” or a 
“So what?” 

Now I have noticed that the most 
allergic of individuals to the ques- 
tion and answer method of clarify- 
ing thought are the intervention- 
ists. If we non-interventionists ask 
questions they become abusive. 
Someone has called them epitheti- 
cians. They are also vituperation- 
ists. They cry Nazi! Quisling! 
Anti-Semite! Trojan Horse! Fifth 
Column! We are fed up with ac- 
cusations and imprecations. What 
we want is a simple, straightfor- 
ward answer to some honest ques- 
tions. 


ET us consider, therefore, an- 
other of President Roosevelt’s 
speeches, the most eloquent of all, 
the Speech on the Four Freedoms. 
“Freedom of Speech—everywhere in 
the World; Freedom of Worship— 
everywhere in the World; Freedom 
from Want—every- 
where in the world; 
Freedom from Fear 
—anywhere in the 
World.” No civilized person denies 
that the idea of bestowing those 
freedoms upon all people is mag- 
nificent. But the Socratic question 
suggests itself — Socratic or Aristo- 
telian or Scholastic—“How?” “By 
what means?” “Are we to go to war 


Freedom 
But How? 
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to obtain and to secure those free- 
doms?” Early American statesmen 
declared that we could do more for 
freedom here and in all the world 
by remaining out of Europe’s wars. 
Do the interventionists disagree? 
Do they hold that we can do more 
for all the freedoms by going in 
than by staying out? If so, upon 
what do they base their opinion? 
History? What history? Our ex- 
perience in World War No. 1? 
Nicholas Murray Butler has said: 
“That great war, with all its terri- 
ble sacrifice of life, of the comfort 
and happiness of tens of millions of 
human beings, and of the world’s 
savings for generations, was abso- 
lutely futile.” If we did not pro- 


duce freedom with one World War, 
what prospect is there that we can 
do so with a second World War? 
If the second war is to be fought to 
rectify the mistakes of the first, will 


a third be necessary to rectify the 
mistakes of the second? Has it not 
been always thus? 

Furthermore, can we fight for the 
freedoms side by side with those 
who have denied and rejected all 
the freedoms and have murdered 
those who asked for any of the 
freedoms? Granted that we can 
fight for freedom against Hitler; 
can we fight for freedom with 
Stalin? 


HOPE no reader will conclude 

hurriedly that I disapprove of 
the Four Freedoms, or that I think 
their realization impossible. I could 
not disapprove of freedom without 
repudiating religion. Mr. Roose- 
velt himself has said that all our 
freedoms stem from religion, and 
in that he is right. Nor would any 
Catholic assert that freedom is im- 
possible. To do so would be to 
stultify the teaching of the Holy 


Father, who has, time and again, 
been the exponent and advocate 
of the freedom that will regen- 
erate the world. The Four Free- 
doms and the Eight Points for 
Peace are implicit in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Eight Beati- 
tudes. One does not repudiate the 
Beatitudes or declare the Com- 
mandments impossible. 

If you ask the Holy Father how 
Peace and Freedom can be won, he 
answers, “By the help of God; by 
means of prayer and penance and 
good will and faith and love.” But 
if you ask the interventionists by 
what means and with whose help 
we shail promote 
the Four Freedoms 
in all the world, will 
they reply, “By con- 
quest? By the de- 
feat of Hitler? By 
military victory? With the help of 
Josef Stalin”? St. Paul had some- 
thing to say about the “tearing 
down of fortifications” and “bring- 
ing into subjection every height 
that exalteth itself against the Son 
of God.” But in that same text he 
reminded us that “the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.” In 
England a movement has been born 
among Catholics “The Sword of the 
Spirit.” Explanation of its pur- 
pose is not too clear, but from 
what I read, it might perhaps bet- 
ter be called “The Two Swords: 
The Sword of the Spirit and the 
Sword of Steel.” But we must not 
be distracted from our question. 
Do the interventionists believe that 
the Four Freedoms are to be 
achieved by warfare? I am not 
looking for an argument but for an 
answer. 

Consider the fourth of the Eight 
Peace Aims composed and submit- 
ted by our President and the Brit- 


Pope’s 
Method 

or the 
President’s? 
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ish Prime Minister on that dramatic 
occasion when they met on a battle- 
ship. By the way, meeting on a 
battleship to talk of peace reminds 
me of a fellow in his cups who 
asked “Do you think they should 
have roaring lions on a peace 
monument?” But let that pass. 
Number Four reads: “They [the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain] will en- 
deavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of ac- 
cess, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 

Now, just what is the meaning of 
that? Does it mean free trade? Or 
does it mean that tariffs shall be 
equal for all states great and small, 
victorious or vanquished doing 
business with us and with Britain? 

Will the principle of 
Equal the Most Favored 
Access? Nation be aban- 
doned? Will there 
be no differentials? No retaliations? 
No reprisals? Will the United 
States make no concessions to the 
British Commonwealth in the mat- 
ter of trade and finance that she 
does not make to Germany or Italy 
or Japan? Will the British Com- 
monwealth in turn make no simi- 
lar concessions to us; no discrimi- 
nation in favor of the powers that 
helped her in contrast with the 
Axis Powers that tried to destroy 
her? Will there be a leveling up 
of the have-not nations even if it 
involves a leveling down of the 
have nations? Then what can be the 
meaning of “access of all nations 
on equal terms to the trade and the 
raw materials of the world”? Is 
it a promise? A guarantee? If so, 
how was it documented? 


But my dear fellow, says some- 
one, you have missed the all-impor- 
tant phrase of Number 4. What of 
the words “with due respect for 
their existing obligations”? So 
that’s it? Our old acquaintance 
reappears, the “weasel word” that 
sucks the meaning out of a sen- 
tence. There used to be current 
on Broadway years ago, a bit of 
snappy dialogue: 
“You wouldn’t kid 
me, would you?” “I 
would if I could, 
Mister.” You wouldn’t trick me, 
would you, Winston? You wouldn’t 
trick me, would you Franklin? You 
wouldn’t make me a fine promise 
about “equal access of all nations, 
great and small, victor and van- 
quished,” and then neutralize it 
with that old diplomatic standby 
“due respect for existing obliga- 
tions”? Or would you? 

What else was signed on that 
battleship besides the Eight Peace 
Points? And were those points 
simply the expression of a pious 
wish? Why go out into the Atlan- 
tic to make a pious wish? Some- 
thing else must have been said and 
done besides what was handed out 
to the people. What was it? Are 
the President and the Prime Min- 
ister “holding out” on us? Why 
don’t they “come clean”? 


Weasel 
Word? 


NTITHETICAL to the Four 
Freedoms are the Four Fears. 
The one which the President seems 
to think the worst of all, “The Fear 
of Fear,” can be removed from our 
minds if we can but have a plain 
answer to one more simple question. 
The question was asked last month 
in this space: “Why does the Presi- 
dent say that we are in greater dan- 
ger from Adolf Hitler than we were 
a year ago?” On the day these lines 
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are written Hitler’s forces have 
been in Russia for thirteen weeks. 
Around and about Leningrad and 
Smolensk and Kiev and Odessa, 
in fact on a battle front of some 
two thousand miles the Nazis seem 
to be in a heap of trouble. By the 
way, in the papers of September 
13th appeared under a London by- 
line the note that 
Winston Churchill 
was to be called 
upon to explain why 
the English had not assumed the 
offensive somewhere in Europe, 
Asia or Africa while several million 
Nazi soldiers were so busily occu- 
pied in Russia. But if we can get 
our President to answer the ques- 
tions of our people, we need not 
concern ourselves over much with 
the answers Mr. Churchill gives his 
people. 

To resume: since Hitler is so 
hard pressed in Russia: since sabo- 
tage and insurrection in France 
are increasing; since Norway has 
to all appearances broken from 
Quisling and the Norwegian work- 
ers have commenced to rebel; since 
the Hollanders and the Belgians are 
becoming more and more restive, 
not to say rebellious; since Italy is 
only a weak sister or a broken 
reed; since a half million Nazi sol- 
diers are required for police duty in 
France, a quarter or a half million 
more in Italy, perhaps another mil- 
lion in the Balkans and Greece to 
do no more than hold the lid down; 
since the Nazis, according to Mr. 
Churchill, have had between three 
and four million casualties in Rus- 
sia alone; since according to Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., our Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, the waste created 
by the Nazi armies is “slowly 
but with deadly certainty swallow- 
ing their resources” and that “Ger- 


Better Off 
or Worse? 


man statisticians are calculating 
that their losses in civilian supplies 
and in lives cannot be replaced; 
and since Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas R. Phillips of the United 
States Army General Staff has 
made “the unequivocal statement 
that the modern bombing plane has 
made the American coast impreg- 
nable to invasion” (New York 
Times, September 2d); since in a 
word—a vulgar word perhaps but 
more expressive than a polite word 
—Hitler has a bellyful of trouble 
now that he didn’t have a year ago, 
why are we Americans in greater 
danger from Hitler than we were a 
year ago? 


OUBTLESS these questions 
seem naive to the intervention- 
ist intelligentsia. Even so, let them 
in their charity condescend and 
speak to us in simple words adapt- 
ed to our imbecility and give us in 
place of the usual “smearing” a few 
kind words of explanation. We 
shall try to understand. 


S for Hitler, he is obviously mad. 
He reads mythology and listens 
to Wagnerian opera. He thinks he 
is Siegfried or Wotan or Thor. But 
is this Austrian megalomaniac so 
completely daft as to take on four 
continents, or five at the same time? 
He says in Mein Kampf that he is a 
world conqueror. But Napoleon 
also thought himself a child of des- 
tiny. Caesar considered himself 
invulnerable. And Alexander. And 
Genghis Khan. And Tamerlane. I 
think we need not take Adolf Hit- 
ler’s opinion of himself too seri- 
ously. He is no demigod. There 
are no demigods. If you bite him 
he will bleed like Dravot in Kip- 
ling’s story. The Russians have at 
least bitten him. 
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HERE is the old story—old but 

good enough to do duty once 
again—of the bully in the barroom 
in Chicago who said, “I can lick any 
so and so in the first ward.” No 
one stepped forth. “I can lick any 
so and so on the south side.” Again 
no reply. “I can lick any so and so 
in the state of Illinois!” Where- 
upon a quiet guy from down state 
stepped out of the shadows and 
wiped up the floor with him. “The 
trouble with me,” said the drunk, 
when he came to for a moment, “is 
that I take in too much territory.” 
Hitler is drunk. He has already 
taken in too much territory. 


Ww* are one hundred and thirty 
millions of people, closely 
compact on one continent. We 
have greater natural resources than 
any other in the world. Our peo- 
ple are more resourceful, have more 


inventive genius, valuable in mech- 
anized warfare, than any other; 
we have a longer 
and a deeper sense 
of freedom than any 


We Can 
Defend 
Ourselves other. We have al- 
most all the gold in 
the world. We have the biggest 
navy in the world. If it were not 
for bureaucratic blundering we 
should have an air force that would 
so frighten any other in the world 
that they wouldn’t come near us. 
Were it not for more blundering of 
that newly built bureaucracy (the 
same that induced us in a fit of 
lunacy to plow under crops, to kill 
off young cattle and to pay farm- 
ers for not cultivating the soil) we 
could live by ourselves and of our- 
selves indefinitely. 

Not to run on as if I were deliv- 
ering a Fourth of July oration, I 
say deliberately that if we mind our 
own business, attend to our knit- 


ting, build up our own defenses, 
not the defenses of a world-wide 
empire, watch our own ramparts, 
not everybody else’s ramparts, there 
is no nation and no combination of 
nations in the world that could de- 
feat us. 

Of course there is a catch in all 
this. Unlike Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt, I draw attention to the 
weasel words. The all-important 
clause in the paragraph above is 
If we mind our own business and 
attend to our own defense. We are 
big and strong and resourceful and 
all that but not even 
the good old U. S. A. 
can take on the 
world. In one way 
I am more optimis- 
tic than our President, and in an- 
other way not so optimistic. In one 
speech he says, or seems to-say that 
we can establish the Four Free- 
doms “in all the world.” In his 
latest speech he declares that we 
shall patrol the seven seas and de- 
fend merchant ships flying any flag 
anywhere. He, too, like Hitler, is 
taking in a lot of territory. We can 
no more establish the Four Free- 
doms in all the world than Adolf 
Hitler can destroy the Four Free- 
doms in all the world. One conti- 
nent is enough for one nation. If 
we go traipsing over all the con- 
tinents and swashbuckling over all 
the seas, we shall be licked. It was 
one of those earlier American 
statesmen who exclaimed, “By Je- 
hovah! We have no divine com- 
mand to police the whole world!” 
We can defend New York and 
Washington and Baltimore and 
Seattle and San Francisco and San 
Diego and all in between. We can 
take care of Hawaii and Alaska, 
perhaps of the Philippines. But it 
may be madness like that of Hit- 


Not the 
Whole 
World 
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ler’s to think that we can defend all 
the continents and the Seven Seas. 
To talk of our bestowing the Four 
Freedoms on all the nations, 
everywhere in the world, and de- 
stroying the Four Fears every- 
where in the world is buncombe. 
To claim that our own defense calls 
upon us to patrol all the waters in 
the world is fantastic. We can de- 
fend ourselves on our own land and 
our own seas. The Administration 
harps on National Defense. It 
means not National Defense but 
World Defense. We are not de- 
fending the United States Republic 
but a World Empire, somebody 
else’s Empire. 


R fear that my own expressions 

of confidence that the whole 
world cannot defeat us may seem 
bombastic, let me close with a para- 
graph of restrained eloquence from 


one who takes the other side of the 
interventionist - isolationist debate, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann. He says 
(New York Herald Tribune, Sep- 
tember 13th): 

“In twelve months we have im- 
mensely increased our own power. 
Between the Americas and the Axis 
there stand the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, stronger today 


than they have ever been since the 
war began. There stand the Chi- 
nese, now recognized in Japan and 
everywhere else as a formidable 
military power. There stand the 
Russians, who only a few months 
ago were counted on to join with 
the Axis and divide the spoils. 
There stand the con- 

quered peoples of One 
Europe, now antago- Statement: 
nized beyond hope Two 

of a reconciliation Conclusions 
with Hitler. There 

stand the peoples of Central and 
South America, at last beginning to 
believe that Hitler’s victory is not 
inevitable and that the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere is not a 
vain promise.” 

Mr. Lippmann draws his own 
conclusion from those premises. 
My conclusion would be that, with 
the proviso already expressed, we 
need have no fear of Hitler on this 
continent. All statements to the 
contrary seem to be made for the 
purpose of whipping up a war-psy- 
chosis, and the purpose of the war- 
psychosis is to induce us to save 
someone else and not ourselves. 
Let us in all conscience work for 
defense, but not pledge ourselves to 
the Defense of the Whole World. 








SONG OF THE FIRE 
By Sister Mary Maura, §S.S.N.D. 


ME on the poppies and a gray mist weaves 
Shaken silver ashes on the young olive leaves; 
St. Francis’ joy is singing, singing on its lyre 
Hyman to its Maker, song of the fire. 


Sun on the petals and a petal is the sun 

Lucent tawny petal when the golden day is done, 
Francis’ heart goes singing, canticle or hymn 
Hymn to the flame-gold along Assisi’s rim. 


White on the olive trees a full moon burns, 

White through the narrow streets, white on the ferns; 
Francis’ lips are singing to an old French tune 

Song to the fire, fire on the moon. 


Beneath a silken head dress, beneath a stiff brocade, 
The blossom of Assisi burns, young and unafraid, 

The Flower of Franciscans, the young girl, Clare, 
Flaming with the love of Christ, burning in her prayer. 


But out beyond Assisi in the old Chapter House 
Home alike of brethren and the gray field mouse;— 
Though he cut the silken kindling, strand on strand, 
Pale golden yellow, brand on brand; 


Though his eyes gave benediction to the slender little pyre, 
The slender flaming brightness of the white-gold fire,— 
There was not a breath of singing, not a single burning word 
Though the brethren listened silent, not a word was heard 


For the birth of the golden flame, burning, flaming yet, 
Heaped with tender giving, heaped without regret; 
The satin, silken kindling of the soft shining hair, 
The wonder woven kindling of the hair of Clare. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR 
The Moral Question 


By BrotTHer Benionus, F.S.C. 


HE examination of the actions 

or proposed actions of men and 
nations in the light of moral prin- 
ciples is never untimely. The pres- 
ent article seeks to make such 
an examination of the proposed en- 
try of the United States into the 
Axis-Finnish-British-Russian war. 
Its purpose is to answer one ques- 
tion only: Is there at the present 
moment moral justification for 
America’s joining Britain and Rus- 
sia as a fighting partner in the war 
against Nazism? 

Catholic moral theology offers us 
a very clear set of principles by 
which we can and must judge of 
the justice or injustice of any war. 
There is one governing principle, 
viz., that war itself is a great evil 
and is morally justified only when 
it is the lesser of alternate evils; 
or, to put it another way, a nation 
may embark upon war only when 
the result of not going to war is 
foreseen to be worse than the war 
itself and its results. 

In working out the implications 
of this governing principle moral 
theologians have broken it down in- 
to the “conditions of a just war,” 
which may be reduced to the six 
that the present article will discuss 
and apply. In order for a war to 
be morally justified all six of these 
conditions must be fulfilled. 


I. Just Cause: There must be a 
just cause for war, and this cause 
must be grave enough to outweigh 


the evils of the war itself. A just 
cause exists when an actual and 
grave injustice is being done one 
nation by another. Invasion or 
economic strangulation would ordi- 
narily constitute a just cause. The 
injustice done need not affect a 
given nation for that nation to have 
a just cause for war; Catholic theo- 
logians recognize the right of inter- 
vention, that is, the right of a na- 
tion to help another fighting against 
grave injustice. 

The two “just causes” most fre- 
quently put forward for America’s 
participation in the present war 
are: the defense of America her- 
self, and the crushing of Nazism 
and the liberation of the Nazi-con- 
quered peoples of Europe. The 
first cause is based upon the right 
of self-defense against an unjust 
aggressor, the second upon the right 
of intervention on the side of a vic- 
tim of unjust aggression. They 
should be discussed separately, be- 
cause they not only constitute dif- 
ferent causes, but they also entail 
different objectives and different 
programs. 

Four arguments are advanced by 
those who hold that America should 
enter the present war in self-de- 
fense. 


The first is that Nazi victory in 
Europe will surely be followed by 
Nazi aggression against America, 
and that in this case America will 
find herself facing the Nazi war ma- 
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chine alone. Hence, the defense of 
America calls for the defeat of 
Nazism in Europe. 

In answer to this it should be 
said that a threat of attack must be 
actual and imminent to constitute a 
just cause for war. While such a 
threat remains a future probability 
or possibility, a nation has every 
right and duty to prepare to repel 
it, to put herself in a condition 
where she can effectually meet the 
invader, or, better still, frighten 
him out of his intention of invad- 
ing. But a government has no 
moral right to plunge its people in- 
to war on the grounds of a future 
possibility. America today is not 
faced with an immediate threat of 
aggression although she can fore- 
see a probable or possible attempt- 
ed invasion in the future. Her duty 
is to build herself to such strength 
that any armed aggression against 
her becomes a high improbability. 
America can do that, and because 
she can do it the threat of German 
aggression gives her no moral right 
to do more. In addition, her pres- 
ent state of unpreparedness would 
make it foolhardy and immoral for 
her, on the grounds of self-defense, 
to get into a war that she may not 
have to get into until she is pre- 
pared, or that she may not have to 
get into at all. 

Military experts have repeatedly 
pointed out that a successful inva- 
sion of America is about as near to 
a military impossibility as can be 
imagined. The ships needed to 
carry the men and material neces- 
sary for such an invasion do not 
exist. We talk of invasion without 
visualizing what it means. We 
have some vague idea of the Ger- 
mans sneaking into South America, 
building air bases, running their 
panzer divisions up through Cen- 


tral America, attacking the United 
States by air, sea and land. We do 
not see the utter lack of feasibility 
in such an attempt. We do no 
map measurements, no study of 
topographical conditions, no calcu- 
lation of the military material 
needed or of how it will be trans- 
ported to where it is supposed to 
go to work. Above all we talk as 
though America would be in a deep 
sleep while all this was going on. 


The second argument based upon 
the right of self-defense is that a 
Hitler victory in Europe followed 
by his new world order would mean 
economic ruin for the United States 
and the end of the American way 
of life; in other words, that the 
Nazi aggression against the United 
States is not military invasion but 
economic strangulation. 

That a Hitler victory might mean, 
temporarily at least, the ruin of 
certain private American financial 
and commercial interests that are 
tied in with the world market and 
the world money mart, and conse- 
quent grave hardship to many 
Americans, no one will deny. But 
grave hardship to a portion of the 
population should not be confused 
with economic strangulation of the 
nation; the latter would be a just 
cause for war, the former certainly 
would not. Nor should private in- 
terests be confused with the com- 
mon good; the American way of life 
can survive even the ruin of our 
foreign investors and international 
money-lenders. 

Economic strangulation of Amer- 
ica is not a probable result of a Hit- 
ler victory in Europe. Europe needs 
us more than we need Europe. Ber- 
nard Baruch recently stated that if 
economic warfare developed be- 
tween a Hitler-conquered Europe 
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and a free America, America would 
be victor. Instead of economic stran- 
gulation of America a more probable 
result of a Hitler victory in Europe 
would be a forced effort on Amer- 
ica’s part to bring herself to a degree 
of self-sufficiency somewhat ap- 
proaching the degree possible for 
her. American markets and invest- 
ments would have to be found where 
foreign markets and investments 
had been lost; the ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
and ill-housed third of the nation 
would have to be made into an eco- 
nomically valuable purchasing part 
of the population. An American new 
order in which wealth and owner- 
ship of resources were more justly 
and more workably distributed 
would have to be established, and 
American business and industry 
would have to establish it. Perhaps 
nothing less than the triumph of 
Nazism in Europe can persuade the 
men who control the capitalist sys- 
tem in America to adjust it to 
America’s needs. The defense 
emergency is not persuading them; 
through the defense program they 
are bringing about a worse condi- 
tion of “concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few” than anything 
America has yet seen. Instead of 
facing their duty of fitting the capi- 
talistic system to the common good 
of all the people of America, they 
cry out to those people to fight all 
over the world to defend that sys- 
tem as it is. 

Against the possibility of eco- 
nomic strangulation of America re- 
sulting from a Hitler victory in 
Europe, there is the certainty of the 
economic and financial chaos and 
the man-power impoverishment of 
America that will result from her 
participation in the war. That 
chaos and impoverishment, rising 
from a war in which the people did 


not want to fight, might well mean 
revolution. 


The third argument we may call 
the “life-in-an-armed-camp” argu- 
ment. It goes like this: if Hitler 
conquers the rest of the world, then 
even if he doesn’t attack us at once 
we shall be under constant threat, 
and shall have to pile up arma- 
ments without end, maintain an 
ever increasing standing army, etc., 
etc. It is better to smash the Nazi 
menace once and for all than to live 
under its constant threat and under 
the conditions that that threat will 
necessitate. 

Let us grant all the presupposi- 
tions of this argument. Even then 
its conclusion is far from evident. 
We build up a fearful picture of 
life under constant threat of ag- 
gression and we compare this pic- 
ture with an idyllic world where the 
evil nations have been destroyed 
and where a happy family of broth- 
erly nations live in beauteous har- 
mony dispensing the “four free- 
doms.” Of course, we choose the 
latter, and since all we have to do 
to get it is to beat Hitler, we are all- 
out for jumping into the fight. It 
is as simple as all that. The only 
thing wrong with the picture is that 
it is sheer fantasy. Replace the 
idyllic world of brotherly love with 
a Europe and Asia much like those 
of 1918 to 1939 and you have some- 
thing nearer the truth. Replace the 
peaceful America, free from threat, 
and not needing to worry about 
such things as munitions and arm- 
ies, with the actual America, always 
unprepared and always itching to 
fight in Europe’s wars, and the pic- 
ture shapes nearer reality. Replace 
the lovely world of the “four free- 
doms” with a world of dire eco- 
nomic depression and _ political 
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chaos, a typical post-war world, and 
the picture is almost true. Finally 
add the American dead, permanent- 
ly maimed, blind, insane; fill in 
with more hundreds of veterans’ 
hospitals, throw in a few hundred 
thousand of bereaved mothers, wid- 
ows, orphaned children, grief- 
stricken sisters and sweethearts; 
and in the last space that is left, 
sketch in the “lucky” uninjured 
soldiers returning to fit themselves 
back into civilian life. Then you 
have a true picture to compare with 
your “armed-camp” picture. And 
just before you choose, ask your- 
self where you got your armed- 
camp picture and how real it is. 
Ask yourself if Hitlerism, spread 
all over Europe and Asia, can long 
survive in a condition in which it 
would be a real threat to America. 


Only within the last ten weeks or 
so a new “just cause” has been in- 


jected into the argument. Not very 
surprisingly it appeared when peo- 
ple were beginning to show no fur- 
ther interest in the invasion argu- 
ment and the economic strangula- 


tion argument. It is the old Ameri- 
can stand-by, freedom of the seas. 
We have fought for it before and 
undoubtedly will do so again, if it 
is really threatened. But in the 
present instance it has no standing 
whatever as an actual cause of war, 
unless freedom of the seas includes 
the right to deliver war goods to one 
belligerent while claiming immu- 
nity from attack on these deliveries 
by the other, or Hitler practices 
systematic piracy against American 
shipping. The first proposition is 
absurd. Whether the second is 
true remains to be seen; a few inci- 
dents do not establish it. 

At the present moment no argu- 
ment can be made out for our en- 


try into war on grounds of self-de- 
fense. A war is morally justified 
only if there exists a just cause 
grave enough to outweigh the evils 
of the war itself. No one can seri- 
ously maintain that America is so 
threatened today that she has a 
moral right to incur the evils of par- 
ticipation in the present war on 
grounds of self-defense. The great- 
est risk to her safety lies in entry 
into the war. 

The second proposed cause for 
America’s entry into the war is the 
crushing of Nazism and the libera- 
tion of the Nazi-conquered peoples 
of Europe. If to this is added the 
establishment of a just peace and a 
just order in Europe, then indeed it 
is a cause worth fighting for, and 
one which we would have a moral 
right to fight for if all the other 
conditions for a just war were ful- 
filled. But examination will show 
several of them to be unfulfilled. 


II. Serious Chance of Success: 
A war may be undertaken only 
when it has a serious chance of suc- 
cess, that is, only when there is a 
reasonable probability of accom- 
plishing the just cause which is the 
aim of the war. No cause, no mat- 
ter how just, can excuse a war 
which is clearly doomed to failure. 
This is a simple application of the 
principle of the lesser evil: a suc- 
cessful war may be the lesser of 
two evils; an unsuccessful war can- 
not be, because it merely adds the 
evils of war to the evil already 
existing, without correcting the lat- 
ter. (A single exception to this 
rule would be that of a nation faced 
with the choice between ignomini- 
ous submission to a barbaric, anti- 
religious aggressor, and heroic, if 
hopeless resistance; it might choose 
death to dishonor. America is not 
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today faced with any such choice 
and never will be, if she takes ade- 
quate defense measures.) It is a 
hard saying, but it must be said, 
that for America in her present 
condition to enter the war on the 
side of Britain (and Russia) would 
be to embark upon a costly struggle 
that shows little prospect of suc- 
cess. Granting that an American- 
British victory would be worth the 
sacrifice that the war would entail 
for America, it is certain that an 
American-British failure would not 
be. And success, if the aim is the 
liberation of the Nazi - conquered 
peoples, means nothing less than 
wresting most of Europe from the 
hands of Hitler, beating the Ger- 
man armies until they give up the 
fight. What grounds have we for 
thinking that we can accomplish 
that? 

Have we even the right to assume 
that a British-American victory 
would be worth the cost to Amer- 
ica? As St. Augustine wrote, wars 
should be fought only for the peace 
that comes out of them. The awful 
sacrifice of American resources and 
lives that our fighting would entail 
would be repaid by a truly just 
peace that would render impossible 
a repetition of the present horror, 
but not by a “peace” that would 
merely make Europe a volcano cap 
again for another twenty years. A 
“just cause” is pretty much the 
same as “peace aims.” The best of 
peace aims do not justify war un- 
less they are attainable. If we 
fight, and end up lying exhausted 
beside a prostrate Europe, what 
kind of peace shall we be able and 
willing to bring out of the conflict? 
Little confidence can be placed in 
the peace efforts of men and na- 
tions exhausted and embittered by 
a long, costly, hate-breeding war. 


America’s peace aims have more 
chance of realization if America 
stays out of the war. On the other 
hand, her own safety and whatever 
chance she has of leading the world 
to a just order will be most grave- 
ly endangered if she enters the war. 
Her involvement in the physical, 
financial and moral impoverish- 
ment that is being wrought by this 
war would leave her and all the 
world a ready seed-bed for revolu- 
tion. 


III. Right Intention: War must 
be carried out with a right inten- 
tion. The nation and the individ- 
uals fighting the war must actually 
be aiming at correcting the injus- 
tice that occasioned the war, and 
must not rather be using that in- 
justice as a pretext for gaining 
some unlawful objective. If we 
enter the war, our announced in- 
tentions will undoubtedly be valid 


and highly moral—we will fight to 
preserve for ourselves and to give 
to all men the “four freedoms.” 
The people, in the absence of clear 
evidence to the contrary, must ac- 
cept the nation’s announced inten- 
tions as its real intentions. 


IV. Right Means: The war must 
be prosecuted by lawful means. In- 
ternational tribunals have drawn 
up lists of unlawful means. We 
do not need to discuss them, or even 
to go into the question of whether 
Christians can consider co-opera- 
tion with atheistic Russia a just 
means; there is one most important 
feature about the present war that 
throws the question of lawful 
means right into America’s lap. 
Once America joins Britain as an 
actual belligerent, she is partner to 
the British blockade of Germany, 
which means the blockade of 
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Europe. That means that she is 
partner to the starving of countless 
millions of innocent non-combat- 
ants. Germany will be the last na- 
tion to starve, and German soldiers 
will be the last Germans to starve. 
Plague will be added to famine and 
may well sweep the world. And 
America, like Britain, will have to 
try to quiet her conscience by say- 
ing, “It’s all Hitler’s fault.” 


V. Last Resort: War, because it 
entails such grave evils, may be un- 
dertaken only as a last resort, i. e., 
only when all peaceful means of 
settling the issues between two na- 
tions have been exhausted without 
success. This condition continues 
to function after war has been en- 
tered upon; the warring nations 
must continue to seek a just solu- 
tion of their differences, and a na- 
tion must even be willing to make 
sacrifices in regard to non-essentials 
for the sake of peace. 

What efforts the United States 
has made in the past to prevent this 
war, or to bring it to an end after 
it started, the ordinary citizen does 
not know. The President’s appoint- 
ment of a personal representative 
to the Vatican had such an end. At 
present, however, America seems 
unwilling even to discuss negotia- 
tion. All talk of negotiation is 
called appeasement, a term, nowa- 
days, of opprobrium, and is met 
with the argument that negotiation 
with Hitler is impossible because 
his pledged word means nothing. 
No one can deny that there is a 
great deal of strength in this argu- 
ment. But this present war is a 
horrible thing that threatens to 
throw the entire world into chaos, 
and nothing can excuse nations 
from making every effort to end it 
by negotiation, until it has become 


absolutely certain that negotiation 
is impossible. It is clearly the duty 
of our Government to discuss thor- 
oughly with each of the belliger- 
ents the possibility of a negotiated 
peace, before it throws our own na- 
tion into war. 


VI. Declaration by Legitimate 
Authority: War is the act of a sov- 
ereign state in defense of some pri- 
mary right, and can be waged only 
by a sovereign state and only on 
the decision of the legitimate au- 
thority in the state. Under our 
Constitution Congress alone is em- 
powered to declare war; and, of 
course, if we go into the present 
war as a belligerent, Congress will 
declare war. But that is not the 
whole story. Any action of the 
Government that puts Congress in a 
position where it is forced to de- 
clare war does, as a matter of fact, 
deprive Congress of its right and 
power to decide whether or not this 
nation shall embark upon war. 
There are serious indications that 
actions by the Executive depart- 
ment today are gradually placing 
Congress in a position where it will 
have no choice but to declare a war 
in which we shall have already been 
engaged. 

Nor is that all. Congress, indeed 
the Government as a whole, is sup- 
posed to represent the people. In 
an issue so grave as to be, possibly, 
a matter of life or death to the na- 
tion, Congress should represent the 
people in the real sense that it 
should act only upon the expressed 
will of the people. That expressed 
will today is against our entry into 
the war. On June 20th Gallup poll 
figures showed 56 per cent of the 
persons polled voting that war 
should be declared only on popu- 
lar referendum, and 79 per cent 
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stating that if asked to vote on 
America’s entry into the war they 
would vote “no.” Later polls cor- 
roborate this poll. Democratic 
government does not exist in a na- 
tion where the rulers, even though 
elected by the people as their repre- 
sentatives and responsible to them, 
can plunge the nation into war 
against the will of the people. The 
cry that the people are asleep and 
that the government must act even 
without their support is obviously 
about the most dangerous cry that 
can be raised in a democracy. When 
we accept the proposition implied 
in it, the American adventure will 
be over. America was founded up- 
on the belief that the people best 
know what is good for them. 


The latest turn of the war, the 
involvement of Russia against Ger- 
many, has implications which are 
obvious to every American Catho- 


lic. It has also some less obvious 
implications, and this article can 
fittingly close with a discussion of 
these. 

If Hitler takes the Ukraine with 
its resources his position will be 
stronger than ever. To the extent 
to which these resources free him 
from the need of supplies from 
overseas the naval war against him 
will become ineffectual, so that all 
hope of defeating him without land- 
force invasion and conquest of 
Europe will be gone. That will 
mean what interventionists have 
tried to persuade the American peo- 
ple would not be needed, viz., a tre- 
mendous American expeditionary 
force. 

These same resources will enable 
Hitler to keep his armies supplied 
regardless of the blockade of 
Europe. This means that the starv- 
ing of European non-combatants 


will be the only result of the block- 
ade, if Hitler lets them starve. If 
he feeds them as well as his armies 
it means that Europe will soon be- 
come pro-Hitler, anti-British and 
anti-American. 

If, on the contrary, the Russian 
campaign proves to be Hitler’s great 
mistake and the turning point of 
the war, Communist prestige will 
enjoy a tremendous rise all over 
Europe and the world, and if Hit- 
ler is finally defeated, Red Russia 
will demand and get a powerful 
voice in the post-war settlement. 
Christians in England and America 
will find that they have been fight- 
ing for another false peace and for 
the unprecedented spread of Com- 
munist influence. 

If Russia defeats, or is a prime 
agent in defeating Hitler, and if 
America is an ally of Russia, Amer- 
ica will be in grave internal danger. 
The belief that is taken as axio- 
matic by our interventionist news- 
papers and statesmen, that America 
is in greater danger from Nazism 
than from Communism, is demon- 
strably untrue. We barely missed 
Red revolution in 1931-33; since 
then Communist influence and even 
control have been incredibly wide- 
spread and strong in many phases 
of American life, and Communism 
has had great numbers of friends 
in America and friends in high 
places. Nazism has never been in 
any sense an internal threat to 
America; it has been merely a nui- 
sance, a movement limited to des- 
pised groups, without friends in 
any numbers or in high places. Of 
the extent to which it is an exter- 
nal threat this article has treated 
above. 


Let me conclude with a brief re- 
flection. Read your missal and 
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count how many times in every 
Mass the Church begs for peace. 
War is a horrible thing. Consider 
how unsuitable a means for the ac- 
complishment of good is an instru- 
ment so productive of evil. It may 
be that there are circumstances in 
which a war is, in the main, pro- 


ductive of good more than of evil; 
but the odds against such a case are 
extremely high, and the burden of 
proof is entirely upon those who 
would justify a given war. Noth- 
ing less than certitude that a war 
is necessary to correct or prevent 
greater evils can justify that war. 


THE WRETCH 
By M. K. Burke 


(Dieu dit:) “Mais si, en désirant un plaisir, vous cessez de penser a 
moi, si, en vous disposant a le gottter, vous sentez que ma présence vous 
importune, ah! mon fils, arrétez-vous; c’est une faute que vous allez com- 
mettre, c’est vers le trouble et le malheur que vous allez marcher.” 1— 
Azais, “Jeunesse, maturité .. .” (p. 97), 1799. 


oe along the sunny street: 
The town seemed kindly; Nature sweet. 

In pleasant vein, my spirits ran; 

I felt at peace with God, with man, 

And with myself and, so, began 

To concentrate on squeezing dry 

The fruit of joy while it hung by. 

My cheek I tendered forth to press 

Against the April breeze’ caress. 

My nostrils feasted at the scent 

Of lilacs in the morning blent, 

And all my hearing whirled away 

With sparrows’ happy roundelay. 

My eyes went off in merry quest 

Of gayest tones but sunk to rest 

On blue, blue, boundless heaven’s breast. 

Senses and mind did all agree, 


1 (God speaks:) “But if, in pursuit of a pleasure, you cease to think of Me; if in seeking 
your own gratification, you feel that My presence disquiets you, ah, My son, stop short; you 
are on the way to commit a fault; you are directing your steps toward trouble and unhappiness.” 





Oh, joyous is this day for me! 

I thought: how good it is to be; 

How very good is God to me! 

And were I now to have a wish, 

To show Him thanks would be that wish. 


Suddenly, then, beside my ear 
—Loathsome and most vexing to hear— 
A dull, uncultured murmuring: 

“Hey, mister.” Heavens, such a thing 
To break my peaceful train of thought! 
Why can’t those beggars come when sought? 
I'll pass him by; he has no right 

To cast on me his shadow, blight 

Of poverty and ugliness 

—Was I the cause of his distress ?— 
I’ve no time to hear him complain... 
“Hey, mister,” came the voice again. 
“Hey, mister.” And, at once, my pace 

I hastened to avoid his face. 

Still bending all my faculties 

On joyousness, but, in the trees, 

Metal tones overtook the song 

To which I hearkened. Before long: 
“Say, could you help a guy what’s down 
And out of work, from out of town?” 
Impatiently, I brushed him by, 

Eyes still intent upon the sky, 

Where one cloud, set in melting blue, 
Hurled glistening castles into view, 

But now these crumbled, one by one; 
The cloud grew big and crossed the sun, 
And flat became the limpid vault. 

I glared at him—it was his fault— 

And, for a moment, thought to spy 

The vanished splendor in his eye. . . . 
But uncouth was his garb, and he, 
Unwashed, was one of no degree. 

He moved to speak; I turned to leave, 
But he, wretch, plucked me by the sleeve: 
“Say, have a heart; you've all you need. 





I want to eat.” Was this my meed 
To have the cup joy freely gave 
Dashed from me by some thieving knave? 


My spirits sank; I cursed the day 

That ever sent the wretch this way. 

I heard, pausing to brush my coat, 
The labored breathing in his throat, 
Now that birds’ song and breeze were dead. 
The fresh-blown lilac scent had fled: 

I sniffed him and in his rags instead 
—A moment only—then away 

I strode before the tramp could say 
Another syllable in my ear. 

He spoke, but what, I did not hear, 
Thinking only how to recapture 

My vanished mood of sensuous rapture. 
Everything, though, had felt a change, 
And I could not but think it strange 
For all to lose its gaiety, 

As if by absolute decree. 

The air tingled, like blood of youth, 
Sleeping lightning . . . Like lightning, truth 
Blazed on my consciousness. I knew 
Why the bright inner day changed hue, 
Why exquisite sensations, thus, 
Should, in a flash, turn ominous. 
Quivering, I halted in my track 

And wheeled to call the stranger back 
But noticed nothing there to greet; 

No sign of him upon the street, 

The busy street. 








HUTCHINS, COWLEY, AND POPE PIUS XI. 


By BoNAVENTULE ScHWINN, O.S.B. 


HAT are liberal arts colleges 
supposed to do for their stu- 
dents? Are they expected only to 
train the intellect, or are they also 
to help form character? Should 
they look upon their students as 
essentially social beings and try to 
foster social qualities, or should 
they consider them merely as indi- 
viduals? In a word, what are the 
ends of liberal education? One 


would naturally expect educators to 
be substantially in accord on the 
answers they give to these funda- 
mental questions. 

That there is an amazing amount 
of perplexed disagreement and 
foggy thinking as to what colleges 


propose to do, was brought out by 
the late Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, 
of the University of Minnesota, in 
the study he made of fifty-nine 
selected colleges and universities 
for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and published under the title, The 
Educational Program in 1937. “Cul- 
ture” was given as a general aim 
by thirty-four of the fifty-nine in- 
stitutions studied. But what kind 
of culture they were trying to de- 
velop, was in most cases far from 
clear. 

In this welter of confusion, it is 
gratifying to find three recent and 
influential writers who have defi- 
nite notions as to the ends of col- 
lege education and who have been 
expressing their ideas without am- 
biguity and sometimes with 
warmth. They are Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, President of the 


University of Chicago; William 
Harold Cowley, President of Ham- 
ilton College; and Pope Pius XI., 
author of the Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Education. The obvious rela- 
tion that the views of these three 
authorities bear to one another sug- 
gests a comparison. 


President Hutchins began his 
convocation address at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in December, 1933, 
by saying, “The most characteris- 
tic feature of the modern world is 
bewilderment. It has become the 
fashion to be bewildered. ... We 
do not know where we are going, 
or why; and we have almost given 
up the attempt to find out” (No 
Friendly Voice, p. 24). Although 
this statement may be true of a 
great many other educators, it does 
not apply to Mr. Hutchins. He 
knows where he is going. At least 
he has a very clear idea of the end 
a university should have. He has 
expressed that idea in his Storrs 
lectures at Yale University, which 
were published in 1936 as The 
Higher Learning in America. The 
higher learning as education, he 
says in that book, “is the single- 
minded pursuit of the intellectual 
virtues.” “If education is rightly 
understood, it will be understood 
as the cultivation of the intellect. 
The cultivation of the intellect is 
. . . the good for which all other 
goods are only means. Material 
prosperity, peace and civil order, 
justice and the moral virtues are 
means to the cultivation of the in- 
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tellect.” “We have excluded body 
building and character building. 
We have excluded the social graces 
and the tricks of trades.” Such 
statements make it clear that Mr. 
Hutchins is an “intellectualist.” 
There is, of course, nothing new in 
the principle that education should 
form the intellect. If we disregard 
the senses with their perception of 
sensible objects, the only knowing 
faculty is the intellect. The dis- 
tinction of Mr. Hutchins’s view con- 
sists in the emphasis he places 
upon the primacy of intellectual 
development as the end of educa- 
tion and the rigor with which he 
excludes other objectives. He 
thinks that “facts,” “character,” 
and “personality” are the worst 
words” to be found in educational 
discussions. “‘Character,’” he 
wrote in The Saturday Evening 
Post for January 22, 1938, “has no 
place in the program of higher ed- 
ucation.” And in the address he 
delivered at the annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
in Washington, D. C., in May, 
1938, he said: 


“It hardly helps us here to say, 
as many anti-intellectualists do, 
that education must educate the 
‘whole man.’ Of all the meaning- 
less phrases in educational discus- 
sions this is the prize. Does it 
mean that education must do the 
whole job of translating the whole 
infant into the whole adult? Must 
it do what the Church, the family, 
the state, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Boy Scouts allege they are trying to 
do? If so, what is the place of 
these important or interesting or- 
ganizations, and what becomes of 
that intellectual training which ed- 
ucational institutions might be able 
to give if they could get around to 


it?’’ (The Educational Record, 
July, 1938). 


It would, however, be doing Mr. 
Hutchins a grave injustice to sup- 
pose that in his opinion colleges 
need have no concern about char- 
acter and the moral virtues. He 
simply thinks that since Plato 
wrote his Meno, no one is justified 
in believing that the moral virtues 
can be taught directly, and that, 
anyway, it is a good principle that 
a college or university should not 
clutter up its program trying to do 
things that other agencies can do 
as well. He holds that character is 
both a necessary condition and a 
by-product of university training. 
In his book, No Friendly Voice, he 
says, “A system of education that 
produced graduates with intellects 
splendidly trained and no charac- 
ters ... would be a menace to so- 
ciety. . . . Indeed, I should go so 
far as to say that the reason why 
the universities are successful in 
developing character is that they do 
not go about it directly. .. . Char- 
acter comes as a by-product of a 
sound education. The university 
method of developing it is to train 
the intelligence.” And in an ad- 
dress delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity in April, 1940, he said, “I ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the aim 
of education is wisdom and good- 
ness and that studies which do not 
bring us closer to this goal have no 
place in a university.” 

The higher learning in America 
today, as Mr. Hutchins sees it, is be- 
set by three dilemmas. They are 
professionalism, which amounts to 
the teaching of tricks of various 
trades to the neglect of the develop- 
ment of the intellectual virtues; 
isolation of professors in their own 
narrow fields and lack of contact 
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with those who are engaged in the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake; 
and anti-intellectualism, which 
means, among other things, at- 
tempts at social adaptation and 
character-training. These dilem- 
mas can be resolved, he thinks, by 
following out his plan for general 
education and for the higher learn- 
ing. 

General education should be the 
same for both those who are com- 
pleting their studies and preparing 
for life and those who are expecting 
to take up higher studies. Begin- 
ning in the junior year of high 
school, it should last for four years, 
that is, until about the end of the 
sophomore year in college, when 
the Bachelor’s degree might well be 
given. The core of the curriculum 
for general education should be the 
study of the classics, by which he 
means the books that are timeless, 
the books that are contemporary in 
every age, the great masterpieces of 
the Western world, from which can 
best be learned the arts of reading, 
writing, thinking, and speaking, 
together with mathematics. Mr. 
Hutchins’s plan for implementing 
general education by the study of 
the great books of Western civiliza- 
tion is being tried out in St. John’s 
College at Annapolis, Md., in what 
is probably the most significant ex- 
periment in education being made 
at the present time. 

The student who intends to pur- 
sue the higher learning after com- 
pleting his general education 
should, in the Hutchins plan, de- 
vote three years to “university 
studies” properly so-called, begin- 
ning in the junior year and leading 
to the Master’s degree. Content 
will have been well taken care of in 
general education by the study of 
the classics. Mr. Hutchins is most 


insistent on the importance of con- 
tent also in the higher learning at 
the university level. He deplores 
the application of the democratic 
principle to courses of study that 
has come about through the influ- 
ence of Eliot’s elective system in col- 
lege and the Progressive Education 
on the lower levels. He rejects the 
doctrine that all courses are equal- 
ly valuable and holds that the study 
of Scandinavian, for example, is not 
so important as the study of law 
and that a course in the methods of 
lumbering has not the same educa- 
tional merit as a course in astron- 
omy. 

Mr. Hutchins would abolish the 
multiplicity of courses, depart- 
ments, divisions, and schools, that 
so complicate the organization of 
the American university as it is to- 
day. He would have only three 
faculties: a faculty of metaphysics, 
a faculty of social science, and a 
faculty of natural science. To 
have order and proportion in the 
higher learning pursued in such a 
simplified university, it would be 
necessary to insist on a principle of 
unity, such as theology was in the 
medieval universities, and such as 
metaphysics, the science of being 
and of first principles, was for the 
Greeks. Because of the widespread 
lack of religious faith, Mr. Hut- 
chins considers that it would be fu- 
tile to seek to establish theology 
again as the principle of unity. He 
thinks that we are much closer to 
the Greeks than we are to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and he, therefore, advises 
a return to metaphysics as the uni- 
fying principle of the higher learn- 
ing. 

It may be well to point out in 
connection with Mr. Hutchins’s 
view of the development of the in- 
tellect as the sole legitimate aim of 
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the university as educator, that it 
is the same as that taken by New- 
man in the lectures he delivered be- 
fore the Catholic University of Ire- 
land in 1851 and 1852 and pub- 
lished later as The Idea of a Uni- 
versity. But it is important to add 
that the idea expressed in those 
notable lectures was the idea that 
prevailed in Oxford during the time 
of Newman’s residence there. It 
was not the idea of the Catholic 
universities of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages and during the Renais- 
sance; it was distinctly not the idea 
of a Catholic university set forth in 
the Brief of Pius IX., Optime Nosci- 
tis, dated March 20, 1854, contain- 
ing the commission to organize the 
Catholic University of Ireland. And 
it was not the idea expressed by 
Newman himself in a sermon on 
“Intellect, the Instrument of Relig- 
ious Training” before the Catholic 
University of Ireland on the feast 
of St. Monica, 1856, when he said: 


“Here, then, I conceive, is the ob- 
ject of the Holy See and the Cath- 
olic Church in setting up universi- 
ties; it is to reunite things which 
were in the beginning joined to- 
gether by God, and have been put 
asunder by man. Some persons 
will say that I am thinking of con- 
fining, distorting, and stunting the 
growth of the intellect by ecclesias- 
tical supervision. I have no such 
thought. ... I wish the intellect to 
range with the utmost freedom, 
and religion to enjoy an equal free- 
dom; but what I am stipulating for 
is that they should be found in one 
and the same place, and exempli- 
fied in the same persons. ... It 
will not satisfy me, what satisfies 
so many, to have two independent 
systems, intellectual and religious, 
going at once side by side, by a sort 


of division of labour, and only ac- 
cidentally brought together. It will 
not satisfy me, if religion is here, 
and science there, and young men 
converse with science all day, and 
lodge with religion in the evening. 
It is not touching the evil, to which 
these remarks have been directed, 
if the young men eat and drink and 
sleep in one place, and think in an- 
other; I want the same roof to con- 
tain both the intellectual and moral 
discipline.” 


Father William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., of the University of Notre 
Dame, gives a good exposition of 
Newman’s attitude in his excellent 
philosophy of education, The Piv- 
otal Problems of Education, recent- 
ly published by Macmillan. 


One of the ablest and most out- 
spoken opponents of intellectual- 
ism is William Harold Cowley. He 
ardently advocates the education- 
of-the-whole-man theory which Mr. 
Hutchins so roundly denounces, and 
he holds that the college and uni- 
versity are not doing their full duty 
when they concern themselves ex- 
clusively with the student’s intel- 
lectual training, but that they 
should strive to educate him as a 
whole person. He gives the name 
“holoism” (from the Greek word 
holos, meaning whole) to his view 
of the ends of education, and he de- 
fines holoism as “that philosophy 
of education which asserts that the 
school and the college must be in- 
terested in the emotional, moral, re- 
ligious, social, aesthetic, and phys- 
ical as well as in the intellectual de- 
velopment of students.” He con- 
siders the conflict between intel- 
lectualism and holoism the major 
problem in American higher educa- 
tion today. 
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In his address on taking office as 
President of Hamilton College in 
1938, Mr. Cowley sketched briefly 
the development of these two phi- 
losophies in America since the 
founding of Harvard College in 
1636. According to him all the 
early American colleges were holo- 
istic. John Harvard and more than 
thirty of his fellow immigrants 
were graduates of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in the college 
they founded in New England they 
sought to reproduce the pattern of 
their Alma Mater. The develop- 
ment of the whole man was the end 
of that design, and the means was 
what Cotton Mather toward the end 
of the seventeenth century de- 
scribed as “the collegiate way of 
living,” which meant living in the 
most intimate association with both 
fellow students and tutors and 
learning from study, argument, and 


play with them the lessons that 
could not be got from books and 


lectures. For about two hundred 
and fifty years the English tradi- 
tion and the holoistic pattern were 
preserved on American campuses. 
But shortly after the Civil War a 
change began to take place. The 
colleges were growing up with the 
country. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century many of the old 
colleges, like Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, developed into great 
universities, and Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, and Clark arose, following 
a new fashion and modeled after 
the German universities with their 
intellectualism, their impersonal- 
ism, and their devotion to research 
and the progress of science rather 
than to the all-round development 
of their students. The great lead- 
ers in American education toward 
the end of the last century, such 
men as Tappan of Michigan, Eliot 


of Harvard, Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins, Barnard of Columbia, were 
virtually all intellectualists entire- 
ly under the spell of the system that 
made the German universities the 
greatest in the world. American 
students attended the German uni- 
versities in such numbers that by 
the beginning of the first World 
War 10,000 Americans held Ger- 
man Ph.D.’s. Most of those who 
had gone to Germany to study re- 
turned to America to teach, and 
naturally they brought back with 
them the intellectualism prevalent 
in the universities where they had 
received their training. 

Mr. Cowley admits that intellec- 
tualism is still dominant in Ameri- 
can higher education. As early as 
the first decade of the twentieth 
century, however, efforts were made 
to restore the holoistic idea that 
had been banished from virtually 
all the larger American universities. 
Woodrow Wilson introduced the 
prefectorial system at Princeton 
and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a quadrangle plan in 
imitation of Oxford and Cambridge. 
By far the most significant event in 
favor of the restoration of holoism 
was, according to Mr. Cowley, the 
succession of A. Lawrence Lowell 
to Charles W. Eliot as President of 
Harvard in 1909. President Low- 
ell began his inaugural address 
with the words: “Among his other 
wise sayings, Aristotle remarked 
that a man is by nature a social ani- 
mal; and it is in order to develop 
his powers as a social being that 
American colleges exist.” Mr. 
Cowley thinks that President Low- 
ell adhered steadfastly to his orig- 
inal idea of the social as well as the 
intellectual development of Harvard 
students during the twenty-four 
years of his administration. The 
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Harvard House plan, which Mr. 
Lowell caused to be adopted, meant 
the return of Harvard to the col- 
legiate way of living and the holo- 
istic ideal. But the building of the 
freshman dormitories and later of 
the Harvard Houses was only one 
of the directions taken by Mr. Low- 
ell in working out his holoistic phi- 
losophy. Even more important was 
the establishment of close personal 
relations between instructors and 
students, brought about by the tu- 
torial system and the maintenance 
of a high standard of student schol- 
arship with comprehensive exam- 
inations as a part of the program. 
Mr. Cowley thinks that President 
Lowell’s greatest achievement was 
the demonstration that “instead of 
retarding intellectual development, 
concern for the student as a person 
as well as a mind produces not only 
better people but also better minds.” 
Mr. Cowley thus summarizes his 
reasons for preferring holoism to 
intellectualism : 


“Intelligence is not enough be- 
cause thinking is only part of liv- 
ing; because students come to col- 
lege not only for the training of 
their minds but also for the enrich- 
ment of their lives as people; be- 
cause college students need the ad- 
vice and direction of mature and 
experienced adults who understand 
their problems; . . . because not only 
the student’s mind comes to college 
but also his body; because, as most 
alumni will testify, the lessons in 
human relations learned from one’s 
fellow students complement the les- 
sons learned from books and pro- 
fessors; because coilege is not only 
an intellectual enterprise but also a 
social and spiritual environmert; 
because society expects from college 
graduates not only intelligence but 


also civilized attitudes, matured 
emotions, and cultivated charac- 
ter” (Journal of Higher Education, 
December, 1938). 


A few years before Mr. Hutchins 
and Mr. Cowley began advocating 
intellectualism and holoism respec- 
tively, Pope Pius XI., on December 
31, 1929, published his Encyclical 
on Christian Education. In that 
great document the Holy Father 
clearly states that the end of Chris- 
tian education is to form the whole 
man. “It must never be forgotten,” 
he says, “that the subject of Chris- 
tian education is man whole and 
entire, soul united to body in unity 
of nature, with all his faculties.” 
This teaching may be designated as 
personalist. It is in accordance 
with the Thomistic principle that 
actions (and passions in the phi- 
losophical sense) are predicated 
not of natures or faculties but of 
persons. St. Thomas says, “Ac- 
tions belong to supposita and 
wholes and, properly speaking, not 
to parts and forms and powers, for 
we do not say properly that the 
hand strikes, but a man with his 
hand.” And so it is that the stu- 
dent is sent to school to be educat- 
ed, and not his intellect alone, or his 
will alone, or just the two together, 
but the whole person. The facul- 
ties of the human person are so 
bound up with one another by rea- 
son of the unity of the whole that 
a strong mutual influence is inevi- 
table. The intellect has an essential 
influence on the will and acts di- 
rectly on it by proposing to the will 
its proper object, the goodness of 
things. The truths that are appre- 
hended by the intellect, therefore, 
affect the activities of the will and, 
ultimately, the conduct of the whole 
person. The will, on its part, in- 
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fluences the intellect by directing 
or diverting its attention. 

Pius XI. teaches that human na- 
ture completely constituted as a 
person is the subject of education. 
But he is considering only Chris- 
tian education, for such a being as 
a man in the state of pure human 
nature simply does not exist. The 
subject of Christian education is not 
merely the whole natural man, but 
the whole man raised to the super- 
natural order, the supernaturalized 
human being. “The subject of 
Christian Education,” he says, “is 
.» «man, therefore, fallen from his 
original estate, but redeemed by 
Christ and restored to the supernat- 
ural condition of son of God... . 
Hence the true Christian, product 
of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man.” The most distinc- 
tive feature of the Pope’s teaching 
in regard to the subject of educa- 
tion is not that it is personalist, but 
that it is supernaturalist. 

Not only does he reject natural- 
ism and insist on the elevation of 
the Christian to the supernatural 
order by means of sanctifying grace, 
but he points to the close analogy 
that exists between the educative 
process and actual grace. “Every 
method of education,” he asserts, 
“founded, wholly or in part, on the 
denial or forgetfulness of original 
sin and of grace, and relying on the 
sole powers of human nature is un- 
sound.... The proper and imme- 
diate end of Christian education is 
to co-operate with divine grace in 
forming the true and perfect Chris- 
tian.” Christian education, like 
actual grace, should both enlighten 
the intellect and move the will. 

It might seem that the Holy Fa- 
ther is unduly burdening and com- 
plicating Christian education when 
he insists that it must take into ac- 


count grace and the supernatural 
order. But he holds that the inte- 
gration of the supernatural with 
the natural, far from hindering or 
interfering with the development of 
the natural faculties of man, helps 
to perfect them. “The true Chris- 
tian,” he says, “does not renounce 
the activities of this life, he does 
not stunt his natural faculties; but 
he develops and perfects them by 
co-ordinating them with the super- 
natural. He thus ennobles what is 
merely natural in life and secures 
for it new strength in the material 
and temporal order.” Pius XI. is 
here amplifying St. Anselm’s fa- 
mous epigram, Credo ut intelligam. 
Whereas Mr. Hutchins, consider- 
ing man only in the natural order, 
suggests metaphysics as the unify- 
ing principle of all knowledge, Pius 
XI., taking into account the fact of 
man’s elevation to the supernatural 
order, postulates religion as the 
unifying principle. This principle 
of unity is not optional. It is not 
a branch of knowledge that may be 
arbitrarily selected. Given the fact 
of revelation and the further fact 
of man’s elevation to the supernat- 
ural state, the only satisfactory and 
adequate principle of unity that is 
possible is religion. What revela- 
tion and human reason teach about 
God must be the unifying principle 
of knowledge because the ultimate 
norm of truth is the ratio divina. 
“It is necessary,” says the Pope, 
“that all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school and its 
teachers, syllabi, and textbooks in 
every branch be regulated by the 
Christian spirit, . . . so that religion 
may be in very truth the founda- 
tion and crown of the youth’s en- 
tire training.” ’ 
Since man is by nature a social 
being and not merely an individual 
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human person, education must con- 
sider him as a member of society. 
Hence, says Pius XI., “education is 
essentially a social and not merely 
an individual activity.” World con- 
ditions and the state of society at 
the present time seem to indicate 
that education that develops social- 
mindedness and a sense of social 
responsibilities is important today 
as never before. 

It is the teaching of Pius XI. that 
so far as the subject to be educated 
is concerned, Christian education is 
integral, personalist, supernatural- 
ist. But objectively, or on the part 
of that which is to be taught, there 
is an analogous integralness or in- 
clusiveness, for what is to be taught 
is “all truth.” The object of Chris- 
tian education is God, man, and 
nature. No one of these three can 
be omitted, if the student is to learn 
to see life steadily and see it whole. 
And the well-known principle, Bo- 
num est ex integra causa, is pecul- 
iarly applicable here. St. Thomas 
says, “Evil results from any single 
defect, but good from a complete 
cause.” A glaring evil results in a 
system of education, for example, 
that neglects to teach anything 
about God, for how can one have an 
adequate knowledge of other beings 
if the Supreme Being and Cause of 
all other beings is ignored? Joyce 
Kilmer showed his grasp of the 
hierarchy of values in the objects 
of knowledge when he said in his 
lecture on Francis Thompson, “He 
brought back to English poetry the 
knowledge, forgotten since the Ref- 
ormation, that the proper study of 
mankind is— God; he refused to 
limit his mind, as his contempora- 
ries did theirs, by temporal and as- 
tronomical boundaries.” 


Is there any hope of composing 


the differences between the opin- 
ions held by Mr. Hutchins, Mr. 
Cowley, and Pope Pius XI. as to 
the proper end of education? It 
seems not. They are considering 
three essentially different things. 
That is to say, they start with three 
different assumptions, and the dif- 
ference of their conclusions is im- 
plicit in their assumptions. Mr. 
Hutchins’s assumption is that what 
is to be educated is the knowing 
faculty in man, the intellect. He 
begins with what Scholastic phi- 
losophers call the principium quo, 
the principle by which one knows. 
If this assumption is correct, his 
conclusion as to the end of educa- 
tion is logical and unexceptionable. 
Mr. Cowley begins with a broader 
assumption. He takes for granted 
that what is to be educated is not 
merely that faculty of human na- 
ture by which one knows but the 
principle that knows, what the 
Scholastics call the principium 
quod, in this case the human per- 
son, which is the term of attribu- 
tion of all actions and passions in 
the philosophical sense. Both Mr. 
Hutchins and Mr. Cowley consider 
man only in the natural order, with- 
out reference to his elevation to the 
supernatural state. Pius XI., how- 
ever, is concerned chiefly with 
Christian education. Although he 
takes fully into account what man 
is by nature, he also recognizes the 
fact of the elevation of man to the 
supernatural order. And he bases 
all his teaching as to the ends of 
education on the assumption that 
the subject to be educated is neither 
merely a faculty of human nature, 
as Mr. Hutchins holds, nor a whole 
human person in the natural order, 
as Mr. Cowley maintains, but a 
whole human person elevated to 
the supernatural order by grace. 





DIABLO’S MOUTH 


By Epwin MITCHELL 


‘TER MOORE had no premoni- 
tion of disaster as he stood by 
the control gate and watched the 
clear mountain water flow from the 
main irrigation ditch into the lesser 
tributaries which crossed his fields. 
The sun was halfway to its zenith, 
and Peter could think only that 
there would be ample time in which 
to water the alfalfa, the corn and 
the oats and the truck garden. 
There would be feed for his cattle, 
his hogs, his horses. And most im- 
portant, there would be money, 
money with which to hold his wife, 
Valerie... 
Across the alfalfa, Sanchez, the 


field hand, stepped from a row of 
tall poplars and jumped up and 


down, gesticulating excitedly. 
Peter smiled at the antics of his 
Mexican helper. Sanchez was an- 
ticipating the evening, when the 
rush of work would be finished for 
a day or two. The thought gave 
Peter, himself, a warm feeling. He 
could linger about the cottage with 
Valerie. Perhaps they would drive 
to Albuquerque or to El Paso. 
The water gurgled through the 
control gate. Peter looked down to 
discover that the stream was slight- 
ly murky and that the level had 
risen two inches. A shower some- 
where in the mountains. He gave 
the wheel a twirl, diminishing the 
flow. Too much water could be as 
disastrous as none at all, for if the 
volume became too great and the 
ditches broke, precious time would 
be wasted in repairing them and 


precious water must be permitted 
to flow onward to the sea. 

Sanchez had deserted his post and 
was running across the alfalfa, 
waving his arms and pointing be- 
hind at the pine-covered slope 
which rose abruptly from the south- 
ern edge of the valley. Peter stared 
up at rugged Diablo Peak and a 
chill crept over him. Intuitively, 
he knew what had happened. Di- 
ablo seemed all at once possessed of 
the sinister qualities with which 
the Mexicans of the valley credited 
it. Diablo would defeat him yet. 
No—not Diablo either. Not direct- 
ly. It was Valerie who would de- 
feat him. 

He should have known their mar- 
riage couldn’t last. Valerie didn’t 
like the country, and she feared 
Diablo. Peter wondered which was 
the greater, her dislike or her fear. 
He had thought that if the dislike 
could be overcome the fear would 
vanish. Often he had tried to in- 
duce her to come to the fields with 
him. Not that he wanted her to 
help with his work, but only to 
show her the beauties of the valley, 
the pleasure of husbanding wealth 
from the soil. But Valerie seldom 
ventured from the cottage, even to 
please him. She would take care of 
the house, supervise the Mexican 
maid, see that his meals were pre- 
pared, but she would have nothing 
to do with country life. Yes, he 
should have known their marriage 
couldn’t last. And still he wanted 
her. 
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Peter ran to meet Sanchez, whose 
swarthy face was beaded with 
sweat. 

“Sefiora Moore—” the Mexican 
gasped for breath — “Sefiora Moore 
—he in Diablo’s Mouth again! Me 
hear him call!” 

It was as Peter had expected. 
Fear Diablo though she did, Valerie 
had attempted once more to con- 
quer her fear of the steep danger- 
ous path and the dark cave, which 
the natives called Diablo’s Mouth. 
But why had she chosen this day, 
of all days? Had she planned it so? 
He banished the thought. Valerie 
was fair. 

“Go after her, Sanchez,” he or- 
dered harshly, knowing the order 
was hopeless. You couldn’t defeat 
the superstition of the natives. 
They believed that once a person 
had traversed the path to the cave 
and was desired by Diablo, then 
that person could never escape, but 
would disappear forever into Di- 
ablo’s Mouth. 

“Go after her,” Peter repeated. 
“You know I can’t leave.” 

Sanchez shook his head and 
crossed himself. “Diablo like me,” 
he said, and crossed himself again. 

There was one of two things to 
do, Peter knew. Either Sanchez 
must be entrusted with the double 
labor of watching the main ditch 
and of keeping the water flowing 
slowly over the crops, or the gate 
must be closed. It would require 
four hours to bring Valerie from 
the cave, perhaps longer, so the 
choice was plain. If he lost this ir- 
rigation period, two weeks must 
pass before he could water again. 
And he had to have this crop. Val- 
erie couldn’t be held till next year. 

“Get busy,” Peter snapped. 
“Don’t stop that water either. Do 
you hear?” 


“Si! Si!” Sanchez exclaimed. 
“Me no stop.” 

But Peter already was running 
across the fields toward the pines, 
his long legs reaching out for dis- 
tance, his dark head thrown back. 
He threw both arms up and waved. 
Valerie would see and be reassured, 
he reflected. Held at the cave by 
bonds as strong as steel chains, she 
could watch his progress up the 
path for a while. But it was the 
long climb during which he would 
not be seen that Peter feared. The 
cave was dangerous. He remem- 
bered when he had told Valerie the 
story of Diablo. She had been new 
to the valley, a golden-haired, slen- 
der tourist, but already they had 
planned to be married. 

“You mean the natives really be- 
lieve Diablo hungers for humans?” 
she had exclaimed, her blue eyes 
dancing. “Would I be to his taste, 
do you think? I shan’t rest until I 
tempt his appetite and see.” 

“Don’t do it,” Peter said. “Such 
a morsel as you would tempt even 
a stone like Diablo.” 

They had laughed then. But dur- 
ing the first month of their mar- 
riage, Valerie had tried to scale the 
peak to Diablo’s Mouth, and to re- 
turn—alone. They had made light 
of her failure. 

“I knew you would make Diablo 
jealous,” Peter said, and he was re- 
lieved when she broke into delighted 
laughter. Valerie responded to ad- 
miration as his crops responded to 
water. 

There had been no laughter the 
second time she climbed the peak. 
Peter had had to carry her down 
the path. She had lain in his arms, 
limp and still and white, until he 
laid her gently on the ground at 
the edge of the valley. Her eyes 
were wild as she looked up at him. 
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“Peter, take me away,” she said. 
“I can’t stay here. I can’t!” 

It was then that Peter began to 
fear he would lose her. He knelt 
and took her hand. 

“You mustn’t run away. That 
isn’t the way battles are won, you 
know. You'll go again sometime 
and beat Diablo. Third time’s a 
charm, so you can’t lose.” He tried 
to smile, but the look of her held 
his lips stiff. 

“If I go again, I won’t return,” 
Valerie said simply. 

Peter was angered, inexplicably. 

“Don’t be childish, Valerie! 
After all, you’re an intelligent, edu- 
cated woman. You can’t let a silly 
superstition drive you away from 
the valley.” 

It was Valerie, then, who was an- 
gered. She sat up, her eyes flash- 
ing, and moved away from him. 

“I hate the valley!” she ex- 
claimed. “You are an intelligent, 
educated man, too, but you stay 
here and grub in the mud like a 
peon. I won’t have it! I—I—” 
She was in his arms all at once, 
contrite and shaken. “Oh, Peter, 
I—I can’t help myself! Take me—” 

Peter held her close, caressing 
her. 

“You mustn’t run away,” he in- 
sisted, “or you'll be ashamed all 
your life. I knew a man who felt 
as you do. He had a terrible fear 
of coming near a rattlesnake.” 
Peter managed a laugh. “He was 
afraid he’d try to grab its tail and 
snap its head off. He'd heard it 
could be done, you see, and won- 
dered if it were true.” 

“What did he do about it?” Val- 
erie asked, unduly interested. 

“He killed a snake that way.” 

“And it didn’t bite him?” Val- 
erie’s eyes were bright. 

“Three times,” Peter said cheer- 


fully, before he thought. “But he 
recovered and he wasn’t afraid of 
snakes after that, either.” 

“Oh—” said Valerie, her face 
white. She was silent a moment. 
Then: “Peter, if you won’t take me 
away, I'll run away. I mean it, 
Peter!” 

They had compromised then. If 
Valerie would remain through the 
summer, Peter would be able to 
build them a home in the city. 
They could live there through the 
winters, but they must return to 
the valley every spring. 

“Tl try,” she said. She pressed 
close to him. “I love you, Peter. 
Always remember that — whatever 
happens.” 

“Don’t go near Diablo again until 
I can be with you,” Peter said husk- 
ily. “Promise, Valerie.” 

She had promised. But she had 
gone again; and it came to Peter 
that she had done it for him. She 
was fighting for him. It must be 
a terrible thing to have courage, as 
Valerie did have, and yet to be help- 
less before a nameless fear such as 
hers. Perhaps he should have re- 
leased her.... He lengthened his 
stride, in a panic that he might be 
too late. “Always remember — 
whatever happens.” 

He moved out of the pines and 
onto the first steep up-slope. There 
was a rumble in the west. Thun- 
der. Rain was brewing over the 
mountains. A flash flood might 
take the excitable Sanchez by sur- 
prise. Sanchez was helpless with- 
out someone to give him orders. 
The ditches would overflow, cut 
channels through the land, wash 
the crops away. 

“Peter! Peter!” 

He wasn’t too late! The call was 
high above him and far away, but 
clear. He forgot Sanchez and the 
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crops. Valerie stood on a ledge, 
pressed against the sheer wall that 
rose above the cave. He could im- 
agine her drawn face, her small lips 
pulled tightly across white teeth. 

“Coming!” he shouted. “Hold 
tight!” 

He pushed up the path at a pace 
that made his breathing a torture. 
The path curved inward, rounding a 
canyon which cut into the moun- 
tain. He didn’t see Valerie again 
until he had skirted the canyon and 
had come to the bend. He stepped 
into view and paused to rest. It 
was seventy yards farther to the 
cave, the most dangerous part of 
the entire route. 

“Peter—” Valerie’s voice was 
choked with relief when she saw 
him. Yet she did not move. Invisi- 
ble hands held her beside the cave. 

“Steady,” Peter called. He 


stepped carefully around the bend, 


where she could see him more 
clearly, and leaned against the cliff. 
The path was narrow, only a few 
inches wide. On one side was the 
cliff, straight up, with scarcely a 
foothold for a fly. On the other 
was emptiness. Far below, the trees 
merged together and became, not 
trees, but a green carpet upon 
which one might be tempted to 
leap, expecting to alight in a soft 
fluffiness. It was here that Diablo 
claimed his victims, Peter thought, 
and not at the cave as the natives 
thought. When the climber at- 
tempted to return from the cave, 
the majesty of this view claimed 
him. Instead of stepping around 
the bend to safety he stepped into 
space. Peter had once attempted to 
impress this theory on Sanchez. 

“Diablo he hide path around 
bend,” Sanchez had said emphati- 
cally. “He scare man and man fall. 
Then Diablo gobble him up.” 


Standing there, Peter wondered 
for an instant if perhaps Sanchez 
were not wiser than he. He pressed 
against the wali. He could see out 
for miles, and apparently as many 
miles down. It was as if he dangled 
in space, with nothing substantial 
under him or over him, and gazed 
at the whole of the earth. 

“Peter—” 

He turned and ran across the 
narrow bridge. Valerie leaned 
against the wall, her arms out- 
spread against it, trying to hold to 
the smooth surface with all of her 
body. When Peter took her in his 
arms she was sobbing. 

“I tried,” she said brokenly. I 
tried—” 

“I know, I know,” he soothed. 
He turned her around so that she 
would look at the cliff and not at 
the vast panorama of earth and 
sky. “You'll do it yet, Valerie. 
You must—” 

She trembled and clung to him. 
His lips tightened and he gazed out 
over the valley. Sanchez was a 
mere speck, toiling in the fields. 
Westward, rain worked slowly 
down the valley, like an opaque 
curtain which enveloped the moun- 
tains. Peter watched, brooding. 
The water would rise in the ditches 
and Sanchez would be over- 
whelmed. His crops would be lost 
— and Valerie with them. He 
wanted to take her into his arms 
and carry her to safety, then hurry 
down to assist his field hand. 
There might still be time. Yet once 
he had set Valerie safely in the val- 
ley, she would leave. She would 
leave—and carry forever the scar 
of her experiences with Diablo. 

He said, “Valerie, I shan’t carry 
you across to the bend. You will 
walk across—alone.” 

Her fingers dug into his arms and 
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she drew back and looked up at 
him, her blue eyes wide. She 
moved her lips, but made no sound. 

Peter spoke rapidly. 

“You have to do it, Valerie. One 
time, then you'll never—” 

“No! No, I can’t!” Valerie whis- 
pered. She clung to him again. 
“No, Peter!” Diablo likes me—” 

“Don’t talk such foolishness,” 
Peter snapped. “Diablo’s nothing 
but a pile of rock. Diablo’s Mouth 
is nothing but a hole in that rock.” 
He doubted if she even heard. 
There was no expression on her face 
and her eyes were like those of a 
charmed bird. 

“Will you try, Valerie?” 

She shook her head, clinging to 
him. He was tempted to admit de- 
feat. Then suddenly he whirled 
her to face the path. 

“Start walking, Valerie. 
across to the bend.” 

She came alive, like a startled 
rabbit. She jerked away and, be- 
fore he could fathom her purpose, 
she whirled and darted toward Di- 
ablo’s Mouth. He caught her, as 
she entered the cave, and they 
struggled in the half-darkness. 
Sobbing and gasping, she clawed at 
him. Her fingers marked his face 
with angry red, but he ignored 
them. He lifted her and carried 
her to the beginning of the path. 

“It’s for your sake, Valerie,” he 
said. 

He set her feet on the ground, 
holding her tightly. She squirmed 
and kicked with the fury of a wild 
thing. “I hate you! I hate you!” 
she sobbed. “I'll hate you always!” 

With gentle, yet unyielding 
hands he turned her to face the 
valley. 

“Go,” he said. 

She stiffened and her struggles 
ended abruptly. She said in a 


Go 


strangled voice, without looking at 
him, “I’m going, Peter, I'm going. 
I'll fall and you'll be the cause of 
it.” 

She moved onto the path, touch- 
ing the wall with both hands. Peter 
could see her finger tips digging at 
the smooth surface. He was sud- 
denly taut. How could he have 
been so brutal? He must be mad. 
Almost, he called out for her to re- 
turn; but he curbed the words and 
said instead: 

“Don’t look downward. Don’t 
look outward. Just concentrate on 
the path. You'll make it, Valerie. 
You'll make it....” 

He closed his eyes for an instant, 
to shut out the sight of her small 
feet moving ever so slowly, ever so 
uncertainly. If only he could re- 
call her—but he mustn’t try it. 
She mustn’t be distracted the slight- 
est bit. 

Ten—twenty—thirty yards, Val- 
erie crept forward. She halted and 
her eyes were drawn inexorably 
downward. Her gasp was audible 
to Peter, who stood on the ledge, 
clenching his fists. 

“Look at the path,” he called 
evenly. “Look at the path, Val- 
erie.” 

By sheer power of will, he coaxed 
her to walk another ten yards. 
Then she halted, turned slowly, and 
once more stared down at the 
chasm. She leaned farther and 
farther toward it. Peter stepped 
onto the path, careful not to move 
suddenly. Sweat stood on his fore- 
head, for he knew Valerie was too 
far away for him to reach her. She 
began to sway. 

He said, “Valerie, there’s a lizard 
on the wall beside you.” 

Steadied by the matter-of-fact 
words, she straightened, turned to 
look. There was no lizard, yet Val- 
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erie did not appear to notice. She 
pressed her hands to the wall again, 
as though to hold herself from look- 
ing around. 

“Move on,” Peter said. 
look down again, Valerie.” 

She obeyed hesitantly, keeping 
both hands to the wall like a child 
learning to walk. Peter followed. 

Valerie gained confidence, and 
Peter’s tense muscles relaxed. She 
passed the halfway point. Peter 
eased to within thirty feet of her, 
still talking. She was not aware of 
him, being driven only by his voice. 
She would succeed. 

But only two paces from the 
bend, Valerie halted. Peter froze 
in his tracks, for here was the most 
dangerous moment. The wall 
shouldered out at this point, as 
though to block further passage; 
and to Valerie, as to most who came 
here, it must seem that the path 
ended. One step more and she 
would see the turn. But she 
wheeled slowly, started to return 
along the path. 

“Go back,” Peter said. “Go 
around the shoulder. Keep your 
eyes on the path, Valerie, and go 
around the shoulder.” 

Valerie turned back, hesitating. 
She moved a step forward, two 
steps. To Peter it seemed she must 
step off into space and hurtle into 
the valley. Then she was gone, and 
he closed his eyes, expecting to 
hear a scream... . 

After a moment, Peter darted 
forward and scrambled recklessly 
around the turn. Valerie was be- 
low him on the path, running. He 
set out after her. 

“Valerie!” he called. “Valerie!” 

She neither paused nor looked 
back. She was gone, Peter thought. 
Gone just as surely as though she 
were a thousand miles away. Not 


“Don’t 


that he blamed her. She didn’t like 
the valley, and after today she 
would hate him. That was the 
hardest part to bear — that she 
would hate him. 

He slowed to a walk and plodded 
on down the path. Valerie’s bright 
head glinted in the lowering sun, as 
she ran into the pines, and then she 
disappeared. 

He came to a clearing and 
through it saw the fields. His worst 
fears were realized. It had not 
rained on his fields, but the water 
had risen and flooded the ditches. 
It had cut a deep channel across the 
alfalfa and into the corn. He saw 
the faithful Sanchez, laboring like 
a demon to control the water. He 
thought, “Why didn’t the idiot close 
the gate?” But it was merely an 
academic question. He had no fur- 
ther interest in the land or the crops 
or himself. 

Peter came to the edge of the 
fields, where Sanchez saw him. 
Working manfully to keep the 
water from overflowing the deep 
gulley it had cut into the land, San- 
chez shouted, “Me need help!” 

“Lower the gate and stop the 
water,” Peter said. “Why didn’t 
you do that before?” 

The Mexican looked startled, 
then a wry grin split his swarthy 
cheeks. He wiped sweat from his 
brow. 

“You tell me no shut him off,” he 
said triumphantly. 

“Well, shut it off now,” Peter 
said. 

Sanchez frowned and glanced up 
at the sun. He reflected laboriously. 
“Plenty time to water more,” he 
objected. “Me shut gate half down, 
and we water more. No?” 

“No,” Peter said. “Shut the 
gate. I don’t care if we never 
water again.” 
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The Mexican shrugged, dropped 
his shovel, and ran toward the con- 
trol gate. 

Peter sat down in the shade of a 
slender poplar and watched list- 
lessly. He had to think of some- 
thing. Perhaps if he sold the farm 
and followed Valerie... . 

“Peter!” 

At the call, he looked behind. 
Valerie stood there, gazing down at 
him. Her lips were quivering, her 
blue eyes were shining. He rose 
slowly and gaped at her. 

“Peter,” she said, and her voice 
was husky. “Peter, the very idea! 
That isn’t like you at all, neglecting 
your land that way.” 

“Valerie—”" 


“Yes, it’s Valerie. Do you think 
I’m a ghost.” She stamped her 
foot. “You go this instant and help 
Sanchez finish the irrigating.” 

“But I thought— you said—” 
Peter’s head was whirling. 

“You are always thinking,” Val- 
erie said. She came to him and laid 
her head on his shoulder. She 
looked up at him, laughing, but 
there were tears in the laughter. 

“You heard me,” she said. “Go 
help Sanchez. Perhaps next year 
will be different and we can build 
in town then. After all, Peter, we 
must build in town sometime. 
We'll probably have a whole flock 
of children, and you can’t expect 
Sanchez to educate them.” 


RECOMPENSE 


By Sister M. Fvonrian, S.S.J. 


is not new, or strange 


That things should change: 
Summer gives way to winter’s white and gray— 
Night time will follow every sun-lit day— 
Low roads wind up across the highest range, 


New things grow old, 


And bright things, I am told, 
Must lost their luster like the sun’s last ray. 


Yet beauty lies in sparkling winter snows, 

Night has its starlight, its peace and its repose, 

And there is something strong in roads that go 

Trustingly over ways they did not know. 

Peace comes with old things as wisdom comes with years— 
Laughter may die, but God’s love shines in tears. 





THE KEY POSITION OF EUROPE 
The Need of a Danubian Federation 


By Kart TRAISNER 


en German conquest of Central 
Europe which began with the 
occupation of Austria provided a 
broad territorial basis for the Nazi 
plan of conquest. This upset in the 
military situation of the continent 
had a great effect upon the Near 
East and upon Russia. If the pres- 
ent offensive of the German army 
against the Soviet Union should re- 
sult in an enduring success, the 
Central European basis will give to 
National Socialist Germany domi- 
nation over all Europe. A defeat of 
Hitler, followed by a Bolshevik 
penetration of his Central Euro- 
pean empire, would result in sim- 
ilar ominous consequences by ex- 
tension of the power of the Reds. 
The conquest of Central Europe by 
the Germans was made possible 
above all by the lack of common 
resistance of the small States cre- 
ated after the partition of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

This development provides the 
occasion for a review of the deci- 
sion passed by the Peace Confer- 
ence after the World War in the 
case of the former monarchy of the 
Hapsburgs. Austria’s severest crit- 
ics must recognize that she was far 
more liberal in her attitude toward 
the ten nationalities under the ju- 
risdiction of the monarchy, than are 
the present masters of Mid-Europe. 
Few will deny that the late Empire, 
which formed a close union of 
fifty-four million people in the mid- 
dle section of the Danube was a 


better political unit geographically, 
economically and _ strategically, 
than the post World War splinter- 
states of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary and the rest. Old Austria 
at least could claim an existence of 
four hundred years as a great pow- 
er, as against an order which failed 
to hold together through one gener- 
ation. 

The stability of old Austria as an 
empire of ten races and of many 
kingdoms and provinces, each with 
its own heroic history, as for ex- 
ample Hungary and Bohemia, could 
only be attained by a proper bal- 
ance between unity and liberty. 
The unity was based upon the fact 
that these peoples were compelled 
to live together and mingle with 
one another within a geographical 
space the borders of which were 
marked out by nature itself. The 
slopes of the eastern Alps, the mar- 
ginal mountains of Bohemia, the 
Carpathian mountains and the 
Adriatic coast enclosed an empire 
which formed an almost autarchic 
economic unit. Austrian iron and 
fancy goods, Bohemian coal and in- 
dustrial products, Hungarian cattle 
and wheat supplemented one an- 
other in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. These products could be bar- 
tered during the existence of the old 
Monarchy in free trade without en- 
countering customs barriers 
throughout a country second in 
size in Europe after Russia. The 
same natural borders enabled the 











small Danubian peoples to defend 
themselves and their common ter- 
ritory against powerful foreign in- 
vaders. Common defense against 
the Turkish assault upon the Chris- 
tian Occident had been the reason 
for the voluntary union of the 
crowns of Austria, Bohemia and 
Hungary in 1526, the year of the 
birth of the Danubian Monarchy. 

Austria has always enjoyed some 
form of federalist organization, 
with at times a broad autonomy of 
the provinces. Even at the culmi- 
nation of absolutism, the Austrian 
government did not go so far as 
other absolute governments. The 
policy of centralization and the offi- 
cial imposition of the German lan- 
guage as the language of the State 
was made between 1780 and 1860 
only. The constitutional govern- 
ment of Francis Joseph proclaimed 
full equality of all races and lan- 
guages existing within the Austrian 
State, particularly in education, ad- 
ministration and public life. This 
fundamental law was adhered to so 
rigorously that an official language 
of the state was not recognized. 
The use of the German language, as 
a necessary medium of communica- 
tion for the central authorities, was 
merely factual and was limited. 
There were primary and secondary 
state schools of all languages, as 
well as one Czech and two Polish 
state universities. 

Racial jingoism in Old Austria 
up to 1918 interfered with the com- 
pletion of a generally valid and just 
inter-racial order, based upon the 
above mentioned rule of equality, 
which however lacked detailed reg- 
ulation. Politicians of all nation- 
alities, whether German-Austrians, 
Slavs or others, were equally guilty 
in this respect. There was no con- 
flict between the allegedly op- 
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pressed nations and the state but 
only a general battle of the nation- 
alities for power over the state. 
Ministers, generals, judges, diplo- 
mats and officials of the Imperial 
Court of all races, participated in 
the governing power. True, the 
Hungarian government which be- 
came a sovereign and equal partner 
of the Austrian government under 
the common dynasty in 1867—after 
Austria’s defeat at Sadowa — pur- 
sued an intentional Magyarization 
of its minorities. But in spite of 
this the Croats within the Hungar- 
ian state enjoyed a very consider- 
able degree of autonomy, up to the 
time of their incorporation with 
Jugo-Slavia. 

Austria was a stronghold of 
Christendom and Catholicism for 
many centuries. It had been found- 
ed in the year 976 as an Eastern 
bulwark of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire against the assaults of the then 
pagan Magyars. Austria protected 
Europe and the Christian Occident 
at immense sacrifices from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century 
against Turkish domination. She 
was the power of counter-reforma- 
tion in Central Europe. Vienna of 
the Hapsburgs was the center of re- 
Catholization of the Danubian 
countries and of parts of Germany 
in the seventeenth century. After 
allaying the Turkish danger and 
achieving the victory of the Catho- 
lic faith, Austria developed the 
wonderful Austrian Baroque art in 
the Danubian countries. The Cath- 
olic spirit was manifest in the gor- 
geous churches and palaces so 
much to be admired by coming 
generations. From this artistic and 
joyous atmosphere came the Aus- 
trian music from Mozart to Johann 
Strauss, beloved by all the world. 
This Catholic Baroque culture 























spread to the Bohemian and Hun- 
garian provinces and became a new 
and lasting tie between the Dan- 
ubian peoples, apart from their 
common economic and military in- 
terests. 


Although religious tolerance was 
introduced into the Austrian Em- 
pire in the year 1781, her historical 
Catholic character became the un- 
derlying reason of her destruction 
in 1918. Of the two great Central 
European powers which were de- 
feated in the first World War, the 
far more martial and dangerous 
Prussia-Germany suffered only rel- 
atively slight territorial losses, 
whereas Austria-Hungary was cut 
to bits. That enmity against Ca- 
tholicism was decisive in the de- 
struction of Austria-Hungary is 
witnessed by an outstanding his- 
torical figure, Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
who in his books claimed the credit 
for himself and his followers of 
having destroyed the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. His activity, coupled 
with the leading position of the 
highly cultured Czech people also 
benefited —in a transitory manner 
—the Serbs and the Rumanians. 
Masaryk’s philosophy was opposed 
in fundamental points to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. Al- 
leging an antithesis between faith 
and reason he saw an analogous 
contrast between medieval theoc- 
racy and modern democracy (The 
Making of a State, p. 402 sqq.). “Our 
[the Czecho-Slovak ] revolution,” he 
said, “was a democratic revolution 
against theocracy” (p. 428). For 
the Hapsburg Empire appeared to 
him as a relic of the “great theoc- 
racy” of the medieval Church 
which was broken by the Reforma- 
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tion. In this anti-Hapsburg doc- 
trine Masaryk was in full accord 
with Heinrich von Treitschke, the 
famous German historian, who 
preached the exclusive right of 
force in international life and who, 
in favor of Prussia, turned against 
the ‘‘theocracy of the Haps- 
burgs.” Indeed both Masaryk and 
Treitschke are right in this respect: 
Old Austria preserved the tradition 
of Catholic universalism and 
formed a unit superior to national 
sovereignties. Masaryk declared 
that the foundations of modern 
democratic ideals had been laid by 
the Czech-Hussite Reformation. 
The battle at White Mountain in 
Bohemia in the year 1620, in which 
the army of the Hapsburg King of 
Bohemia, Ferdinand, defeated the 
Protestant king, the German Elec- 
tor Palatine Frederic V.— was, in 
Masaryk’s view,—a national catas- 
trophe for the Czechs. From that 
day on, he said, they suffered “three 
hundred years of slavery.” This 
idea was not accepted by Czech 
Catholics. They opposed to the 
Hussite doctrine the tradition of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles 
of the Czechs, and of the King St. 
Wenceslaus. The issue of the bat- 
tle of White Mountain in which 
Czechs and Germans fought on 
both sides was in fact a Protestant 
catastrophe, not only in Bohemia, 
but in other Hapsburg countries, 
and particularly in the original 
Austrian lands. Up to the last 
hour of the old Empire in 1918, 
Catholic scholars, statesmen and 
political parties were fighting in the 
foremost line for the maintenance 
of the Empire, as a vital necessity 
of the Danubian peoples, while its 
enemies were found exclusively 
among the spiritual inheritors of 
the defeated party of 1620. Czech 
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Hussites, Pan-Germans, Hungarian 
and Serbian jingoes, engaged in a 
tug of war which lasted until the 
breakdown of the Empire at the 
end of the World War. 

The task of destruction was not 
an easy one. Masaryk writes about 
this (id. p. 244 sqq.): “In America 
as elsewhere it was hard to con- 
vince people that it would be nec- 
essary to break up Austria-Hun- 
gary.... Austria was generally 
looked upon as a counterpoise to 
Germany, as a necessary organiza- 
tion of small peoples and odds and 
ends of peoples, and as a safeguard 
against ‘Balkanization.’ The say- 
ing of Frantisek Palacky [consid- 
ered the greatest Czech historian of 
the nineteenth century], that if 
Austria had not existed she would 
have had to be invented, represent- 
ed a view widespread among the 
Allies.... In America as in France 
and Italy, Catholics defended Aus- 
tria as the greatest Catholic state. 

.. The pro-Austrian view and 
temper which persisted in official 
Allied circles up to the spring of 
1918 are most clearly revealed by 
President Wilson’s declarations. In 
his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, which contained his 
Fourteen Points, his allusions to 
Austria-Hungary were still pro- 
Austrian. His tenth point ran: 
‘The peoples of Austria-Hungary 
whose place among the nations we 
wish safeguarded and assured 
should be accorded the freest op- 
portunity of autonomous develop- 
ment’; and President Wilson in- 
voked the British declaration of 
January 5, 1918, in which the 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, had 
assured a Trade Union meeting that 
the destruction of Austria-Hungary 
was not a British war aim.” Sim- 
ilar statements were made by Ma- 


saryk concerning the attitude of 
French government officials toward 
the preservation of the Monarchy 
and even of the Italians, the “heredi- 
tary foes” of Austria. Finally he 
avows (p. 251) that the Czechs 
themselves have countenanced for a 
long time the very policy which the 
French and other pro-Austrians 
now recommended: “... up to the 
year 1919 what was the bearing of 
official Prague? Like us they had 
to unlearn and to change their out- 
look.” 

In order to bring about this “un- 
learning,” mere hatred against 
Austria and Catholicism did not 
suffice. To influence the Allied 
statesmen, Masaryk denied the de- 
cisive importance of the geographi- 
cal element in the world of today 
(p. 357). In his inaugural lecture 
at the University of London in 1915 
he maintained that the vital condi- 
tions of small states are the same 
as those of the great ones. “The na- 
tions spread regardless of natural 
frontier. These frontiers are losing 
more and more their political im- 
portance for culture, and the prog- 
ress of culture means the control 
of nature and her blind forces.” 

The first disciple of Masaryk 
and his successor as President 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Edward Benes, 
wrote a booklet in French in 1916 
entitled Détruisez l’Autriche-Hon- 
grie (Destroy Austria - Hungary). 
In this booklet he gives an exact 
forecast of the division of the old 
Monarchy, as it was drawn up later 
in the Peace Treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon (p. 62). He gave as- 
surance that “this solution of the 
Austro-Hungarian problem will for- 
ever thwart the plans of the Pan- 
Germans of Berlin, it will bar defin- 
itively the road to the ‘Drang nach 
dem Osten’” (the German drive to- 
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ward the East). This seemed to be 
the strongest argument of the de- 
stroyers of Austria-Hungary. There 
is no need of further commentary 
on this today. 


To Masaryk’s contention that 
small nations have the same ability 
(not only the same right) to live, 
regardless of territorial necessities, 
as the bigger nations, and hence 
that a Danubian commonwealth 
would be useless, is due the first 
responsibility before history for 
the chaos brought about in Cen- 
tral Europe after the World War, 
and for the disaster which befell 
the Danubian peoples twenty years 
later. The geographical weakness 
of thie system based upon the 
Peace Treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon was the fatal point of at- 
tack of the German drive to the 
East. In a publication Jenseits der 


Grossmaechte (Beyond the Great 


Powers) founded by Professor Karl 
Haushofer, — to whom the German 
“living-space” doctrine is attribut- 
ed,—Kurt Trampler writes (p. 193 
sqq.): “The complete dismember- 
ment of the economic unity of the 
Danubian region is, without doubt, 
the greatest political absurdity of 
the treaties of the Paris suburbs. 
The forces resulting from geo- 
graphical conformations are so 
strong in this region that the same 
powers which demolished this unity 
have tried several times to join it 
together again in a federative form. 
These trials were doomed to fail- 
ure, because they denied the close 
connection of this territory with 
the soil of the German race and 
demanded that the total German 
(gesammideutsch) element be ex- 
cluded in such an organization. He 
states later (p. 201) that the mis- 
takes made in regard to ethnical 


problems in this locality help to 
produce war, while the mistakes 
made in geographical problems lead 
to economic annihilation. 

In fact the “solution” reached 
after the World War destroyed the 
empire but not the racial rivalries 
of its component parts. Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania 
were as multiracial as Austria-Hun- 
gary. Only the rulers have changed; 
in place of the Hungarian and mild 
Austrian domination, Czech, Serb 
and Rumanian “governing races” 
sprang up with about thirty million 
people of the discontented minori- 
ties and defeated nationalities be- 
neath them. Nor was there in 
force the old Austrian basic law of 
equality of all races, but instead a 
defective and precarious protection 
of “minorities” stamped as second 
rate populations of the new so- 
called national states. The coming 
disaster was reflected in the utter- 
ances of Pan-German scholars and 
was visualized by some outstanding 
Czech leaders, such as Karel 
Kramar, often called in Old Austria 
the “uncrowned king of Bohemia,” 
who however had lost his influence 
in the new republic. Like Masaryk 
he died before he could see the ful- 
fillment of his gloomy prophecies. 
This was also the fate of Joseph 
Pekar, a highly esteemed Czech his- 
torian who opposed the ruling Hus- 
site anti-Austrian doctrine. 

The belief that the land space 
problem is meaningless seemed still 
to prevail in Munich in 1938, after 
the occupation of Austria, the ces- 
sion of the Sudetenland, and the 
fulfillment of German aspirations 
for “national unity.” Daladier and 
Chamberlain at least appeared to 
have been of this opinion. Hitler 
however did not make the same 
mistake. For him the “solution” 
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of the race problem in the Danubian 
basin, in accordance with German 
wishes, was only a beginning, to be 
followed up by a Pan-German solu- 
tion of the space problem. Briand 
had called Austria the heart and 
the center of Europe. Hitler was a 
complete Briandist in this respect. 
He reached out for “his little home- 
land” giving her “self-determina- 
tion” by means of a motorized 
army, the Gestapo and concentra- 
tion camps. He knew that the 
other political creations of 1918 
would fall to pieces. Hitler also 
knew that the occupation of the 
Danubian countries would deliver 
to him the key position of Europe. 
He also was aware that it would 
open to him the door to the Balkans 
and give him the broad basis which 
he needed for his further march to 
the East. The modern Blitzkrieg 
enabled the German armies to over- 
run the small states constituted in 
1918 within a few hours. Strategy 
like economy is founded on geogra- 
phy. Military events demonstrated 
the vital weaknesses of an isolated 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary 
and the other unlucky nations 
which shared their fate, even more 
strikingly than the commercial 
chaos of the Danube basin during 
the two decades after the World 
War. 


The future of the Danubian peo- 
ples will be decided by arms. If a 
victorious National Socialist Ger- 
many should retain her present pos- 
session of Central Europe, another 
ruling race will have taken its turn 
in controlling defeated nationali- 
ties. Permanent opportunity may 
be offered then to the surviving au- 
thors of the liberation of 1918 to 
compare methods of Old Austrian 
“oppression,” which they have over- 


thrown, with the methods of Nazi 
Germany which they have brought 
about. However, some of the 
Danubian peoples have gained a 
measure of their national aspira- 
tions through the help and by the 
grace of Hitler. Wider autonomy 
is granted to Croats and Slovaks 
than they had asked in vain from 
the Serbs and Czechs respective- 
ly for twenty years. The Hun- 
garians have liberated their breth- 
ren, living up to that time under 
foreign sovereignty, but with them 
they have also included foreign 
racial groups. The new “victors,” 
like the small minority of Aus- 
trians who welcomed the Anschluss 
in 1938 may soon be disillusioned 
when they learn the methods and 
aims of the German “liberators.” 

One real benefit of the German 
conquest cannot be denied: it put 
an end to the splintering of Central 
Europe and created a political basis 
for its economic reconstruction in 
accordance with conditions pro- 
vided by nature. In a new order in 
Mid-Europe founded on a German 
victory and including the German 
Reich, the latter would indeed be 
supreme, the other countries being 
vassal-nations, according to Nazi 
doctrine. Advantages of the Gross- 
raumwirthschaft (economy within 
a large space) may from the purely 
economic point of view, compensate 
to a certain degree the dominated 
and exploited Central European na- 
tions. 

Apart from that the German raid 
to the southeast had a curious ef- 
fect upon the position of the na- 
tion which fell first under the blows 
of the Nazi conquest: Austria. 
After her occupation in March, 
1938, Hitler, in Vienna, proclaimed 
the conquered country as the Ost- 
mark (Eastern marches) of the 
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Reich, reducing the old metropolis 
on the Danube to the status of a 
provincial and frontier town. Aus- 
tria has been divided into seven 
Gaue (counties) controlled direct- 
ly by the Berlin administration. 
Her name has been effaced from the 
map. However, the subsequent 
extension of the Third Reich far to 
the southeast has given Vienna the 
opportunity to become once more 
the political and economic center of 
the territory of the former Haps- 
burg Monarchy. Important diplo- 
matic instruments settling a “new 
order” in this region were signed at 
the Belvedere in Vienna, the famous 
Baroque palace built by Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy whose memory is 
cleverly exploited by the Nazis. 
Viennese banks are going to resume 
their leading position in the Da- 
nubian basin. But in the Belve- 
dere, Prussian diplomats have dic- 
tated their orders and in the first 
bank of Vienna, the Creditanstalt, 
German bankers are in command. 
The dethroned Austrian capital is 
being used as a tool only, and bears 
the same yoke of slavery as Prague, 
Budapest and the others. 

A victory of Great Britain and 
her allies, breaking the Nazi domi- 
nation in Central Europe, may 
bring a just and durable order to 
this region. Such an order how- 
ever can never be attained by a re- 
turn to the experiment of 1919. 
Plans have been made according to 
which thirteen states, located in the 
space between Germany, Italy and 
the Soviet Union, including the 
Baltic states, Poland, the Danubian 
and the Balkan states and Turkey, 
should form a federation. Such a 
federation would be before all a 
barrier and a check against repeat- 
ed German aggression. A power 
like Germany however cannot be 


checked or encircled with the aid 
of smaller states. The Little En- 
tente, composed of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and Rumania, which 
was an essential part of the plan for 
European security after the World 
War was shattered at the first 
movement of the German giant. The 
federation of the thirteen states lo- 
cated between the Baltic, the Black, 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
seas would represent an enlarged 
Little Entente. It is hard, however, 
to believe that Latvia and Greece, 
for instance, would sacrifice them- 
selves for each other, since they 
have no historical or racial tie nor 
common political and economic in- 
terest. 

In a map of such “A Federation 
of Eastern Europe,” published in 
New Europe (New York, April, 
1941) Austria is shown as a victim 
of the new plan of partition. She 
is to lose her western Alpine prov- 
inces, including the Tyrol. The rest 
of Austria, including Vienna, ap- 
pears to be inserted into the East- 
ern Federation, because of the 
strategic advantage of forming a 
rectilinear frontier against Ger- 
many. This project is not a new 
one. In 1918 the Czech writer 
Hanus Kuffner published a booklet, 
Our State and World-Peace, the 
contents of which are reported to 
have been circulated at the Peace 
Conference. In it he demands a 
Czech state with frontiers near Ber- 
lin and a Jugo-Slav state to include 
all of Bulgaria. Under the name of 
Stredomezi (middle marches) Aus- 
tria, serving as a military link be- 
tween the Czech and the Jugo-Slav 
states which had the right to oc- 
cupy her whenever they found it 
necessary, appeared in a similar 
mutilated form to that pictured in 
the New Europe, of 1941. It is clear 
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that the Austrians would see little 
difference, in the status of their na- 
tion, between her fate as a German 
Ostmark and any kind of Stredo- 
mezi! Confronted with such a 
choice, many Austrians would pre- 
fer a closer connection of their in- 
dependent national state with the 
Southern German regions, with their 
kindred populations, or even with a 
federalized Germany. In any case 
the Austrian people would resist 
renewed subjection to any foreign 
sovereignty of parts of its national 
territory, such as the Southern 
Tyrol or the Sudeten districts, 
whose inhabitants are of its own 
race and language. Discord be- 
tween the Danubian peoples would 
mean great misfortune to all of 
them, for it would give renewed 
opportunity for intervention to 
neighboring Great Powers. We 
must not think that Seiss-Inquart 
of Austria, Tissé of Slovakia, Pave- 
lic of Croatia were produced by 
mere chance or by the strength of 
German arms alone. The disap- 
pointment of suppressed minorities 
and the despair of large sections of 
the population fallen into economic 
misery, induced them to throw 
themselves into the arms of their 
historic enemies, the Prussians and 
the Italians. 


A just and durable order in fu- 
ture Europe must recognize the 
geographical unit formed by the 
Danube basin. Not even a Great 
Power established in this region 
and made up of various races 
would be a suitable instrument for 


encircling Germany. It would, 
however, form a real and effective 
barrier to any expansion across the 
geographic and strategic center of 
the continent from whichever di- 
rection such an expansion might 


come. A federation of the Mid- 
Danube peoples would not only cor- 
respond to the requirements of 
geography; unlike artificial con- 
structions devised at the council 
table and born out of temporary 
combinations, a community of the 
Mid- Danube people would be 
founded upon the lasting memory 
of four centuries. The vital force 
and durability of such a federation 
can only be guaranteed by the con- 
sciousness of complete equality and 
the greatest possible freedom of the 
federated peoples. As a natural 
territorial unity exists in the Mid- 
Danube Basin, the races inhabiting 
it should be constituted as autono- 
mous member states of the Federa- 
tion, within the closed regions in- 
dividually populated by them. In 
this manner friction may be re- 
duced to a minimum. The clearly 
expressed will of the populations 
concerned should be authoritative 
in doubtful cases. Minorities and 
small isolated groups which can- 
not be avoided because of local in- 
termingling of races, must receive 
protection. Neither return to the 
Austro-Hungarian dualism of the 
1867 to 1918 period, nor to the 
Czech - Serb - Rumanian predomi- 
nance of the years of 1918 to 1938 
is practicable. No nation should be 
permitted to rule over another one. 
The principle of equal rights of 
races put down in the fundamental 
law of Old Austria must be resumed 
and on this basis “national autono- 
my” must be built up. Outstand- 
ing spirits of various nationalities 
and denominations of Austria-Hun- 
gary, among whom the Socialists 
played an important part, endeav- 
ored to bring about such a solution 
up to the last hour of the old Mon- 
archy. Woodrow Wilson still ex- 
pressed the same thought on July 
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4, 1918: “All well-defined na- 
tional elements shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be 
accorded them without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements 
of discord and antagonism.” 

The resurrection of a great com- 
monwealth at the Danube does not 
imply the recall of the dynasty 
which had formerly ruled there. 
The common business of the fede- 
rated nations, i.e., common rela- 
tions with foreign powers, common 
defense and common economic af- 
fairs must be attended to on the 
basis of a general agreement of 
these nations. The form of gov- 
ernment of the individual member 
states and the choice of persons or 
families to govern each of them 
must be left to the free decision of 
these states, without any outside 
interference, as an attribute of na- 
tional self-determination. But the 


very fact that in history the Haps- 
burgs succeeded in building up a 


great commonwealth of marked 
Catholic character at the Danube 
can never justify prejudices against 
such a commonwealth in itself. 
Apprehensions of that kind are 
confuted, if by no other reason, by 
the common sufferings and com- 
mon longings for liberation of the 
suppressed peoples. The erection 
of a Federation on the spot of the 
old Hapsburg Empire with her Aus- 
trian, Bohemian, Hungarian and 
Croatian provinces and the natural 
Adriatic Sea frontiers of the last, 
would meet with the joyful appro- 
bation of the Danubian peoples 
after the hard experiences of one 
generation. The Danubian Common- 
wealth would represent a compro- 
mise between unity and the great- 
est possible liberty resulting in secu- 
rity and welfare for her peoples. 
Such a middle way solution of the 
opposing political and racial cur- 
rents would produce a good balance 
for the future peace of Europe. 


THE MATCH SELLER 


By Maurice Reipy 


KNEEL before Your little door, O Lord, 
The dumb man who sells matches o’er the way, 
I have no voice Your glory to proclaim, 
But my poor heart is with You all the day. 


The people all around me in the church, 
Sing loud Your praise, the children softly pray, 
Oh, take their music and their words for me, 
The dumb man who sells matches o’er the way. 





AND BLOSSOM IN THEIR DUST 
A Random Meditation on the Golden Rule 


By Marietta NEFF 


ENEVER the maples begin to 

set their gold and crimson 
leaves adrift on the warm Septem- 
ber air, I shall recall a bare-boughed 
day in late autumn when the sight 
of maples gave me an emotion just 
as vivid but unfamiliar. The wind 
was sharp enough that morning to 
hint that soon perennials should be 
safeguarded against the winter. In 
my inexperience I thought of ask- 
ing the manager of a neighboring 
farm to sell me manure for mulch- 
ing. So, luckily seeing him busy 
with his team at a short distance, 
I put on my hat and coat and hur- 
ried across the stubble and down 
the cattle path to the meadow 
through which his horses were 
slowly dragging the plow. He 
shook his head at my request and 
explained that I might have manure 
in the spring when the barns were 
cleaned, but not now, since the live 
stock had been out grazing all sum- 
mer. Then he inquired, hesitantly, 
“Did you know that a big sugar 
maple was cut down in your pas- 
ture the other night?” I was sur- 
prised and gladly accepted his of- 
fer to give his aged team time off 
and lead me to the maple tree. It 
was a bee-tree, he said, and had 
been felled for the forty pounds or 
so of honey stored in it. In a few 
minutes we entered the pasture and 
came upon the tree. It was sawed 
through with a cross-cut saw about 
eighteen inches above the ground. 
Designedly, perhaps, so the bees 
should not be startled too much, it 


had not been cut to fall prone, but 
rested in the crown of another fine 
old maple. Beside it lay a gunny 
bag still full of corn husks for the 
smoking out of the swarm. The 
fire, it seemed, had not been needed. 
The swarm now clung, far beyond 
our reach, on the upper outside 
edge of the hole that the thieves 
had made in order to get at the 
honey. The bees moved feebly, be- 
leaguered with cold and famine and 
about to die. Had I been country 
bred, I should no doubt have felt 
vexed at the loss of two trees and 
sorry for the swarm, but not 
shocked. It was a scene never be- 
held, nor dreamed of, however, in 
city streets. I stood trembling with 
amazement, anger and pity. 

I asked two or three of my neigh- 
bors if they had any idea who had 
cut down a bee-tree in my pasture. 
Although, to speak truth, I did not 
want any of them to tell me who 
had done the deed, I was curious to 
know how they would view such a 
case — whether they would call it 
unjustifiable trespassing or would 
tell me with a shrug that finders are 
keepers. What they said was that, 
out of politeness, a man who lines 
a swarm to a tree should ask the 
owner’s permission to fell the tree 
or at least should initial the tree as 
evidence that he has noted it and 
claims the honey. I answered in- 
credulously that there was a swarm 
in a wall of my house, too, and 
asked whether a chance observer 
of the bees was privileged to chop 
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the house down. Yet, not wishing 
to despise custom, I returned to the 
pasture and examined the bee-tree 
carefully in the hope of finding 
initials. There were none. 

Had I found any, I might still 
have felt not wholly reconciled. I 
could never achieve the average 
farmer’s attitude toward trees. As 
a class, farmers are prosaic about 
them and willing to sacrifice age- 
old beauty to utility or to momen- 
tary convenience. I had no sugar 
bush and valued my maples, which 
were too few to tap, chiefly for 
aesthetic reasons. They were green 
and living poems and reminders of 
poems. Each spring and autumn, 
for instance, they made me want to 
reread Robert Frost’s poems about 
trees, which only a _ poet-farmer 
who was no city man could have 
written. Had it been simpler and 
cheaper to have trees cut and 
hauled and sawed than to buy fire- 


wood by the cord, I should have 
parted with some of the quick- 
burning second growth white 


birches, since the stand needed 
thinning, rather than destroy even 
one of my maples. So far as I was 
concerned, the bee-tree would rest 
where it had fallen. 

Yet I felt rather worse about the 
bees in that torpid cluster above the 
hollow that had housed their win- 
ter stores. They were to my imagi- 
nation not twentieth but eighteenth 
century insects, such as might have 
seemed in the eyes of Rousseau 
and Laurence Sterne symbolic of 
all innocent victims of immedicable 
wrong. Was I being quite too sen- 
timental? I thought with a wry 
smile how Tristram Shandy’s Uncle 
Toby had lifted up the window sash 
and, opening his hand to let an irri- 
tating fly escape, had said to it tear- 
fully: “Why should I hurt thee? 


This world surely is wide enough 
to hold both thee and me!” For all 
that, a fly, even an eighteenth cen- 
tury fly, was uncleanly. But a 
bee— “Where the bee sucks, there 
suck I,” thinks every flower-lover. 
So anger was dissipated in fan- 
tasy. e 

But I never quite ceased to con- 
sider the bee-tree episode a viola- 
tion of the Golden Rule. To be sure, 
I could cite no good precedent for 
that feeling. It was appropriate to 
recall, however, that, even as long 
ago as Cooper’s Leather Stocking 
Tales, the bee-hunter who is a lead- 
ing character in The Prairie and 
who seldom speaks without boast- 
ing of the number of bees he has 
lined to their nests, is regarded in 
settlers’ clearings as an intruder. 
While I continued to live in the 
country, I did not write to the State 
capital to ask whether the unau- 
thorized felling of a bee-tree or the 
taking of swarm or honey was for- 
bidden by law. After I had moved 
away, I did inquire, merely to sat- 
isfy the wish to know, and learned 
that, if the land was properly post- 
ed, violation of notices about bees 
was subject to fine. So public law 
in the State, it was apparent, at 
least recognized the actuality of the 
problem. But the posting of land 
is unpopular in rural communities, 
and to make complaints to con- 
stables is by no means pleasant. 
Besides, on a farm of considerable 
acreage, boards two feet wide by a 
foot deep, with signed notices, set 
up at twenty-five foot intervals, 
would be costly to provide and keep 
in order. It seemed just as well not 
to rely in such a case on the law. 
The Golden Rule, though ignored 
on occasion, would be a happier 
and oftentimes a more effective de- 
terrent. 





Not long afterward, while still 
meditating on the nature and the fa- 
miliar name, too, of that great ethi- 
cal precept, I chanced to be read- 
ing, in the Rare Book Room of the 
New York Public Library, William 
Morris's facsimile edition of Cax- 
ton’s Golden Legend, which was, it 
will be remembered, one of the ear- 
liest printed books. To see and 
handle even a copy of such a treas- 
ure was to perceive anew that, if 
for no other reason than the shining 
renown of this collection of lives 
of saints—whether read in the Latin 
original, Legenda Aurea, or in its 
various derivative forms—“golden” 
could not but mean in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries “ineffably 
precious.” For the Legenda Aurea, 
written in the thirteenth century 
by the devout pen of Jacobus de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, 


had already been translated into 
several languages by the time the 


first of Caxton’s English versions, 
dated 1483, was issued from his 
printing press at Westminster. The 
vogue of the work increased still 
further, no doubt, with a comment 
on the title, inserted in a later edi- 
tion, by Caxton’s assistant and suc- 
cessor, Wynkyn de Worde: “For 
lyke as golde passeth in valewe alle 
other metalles, so thys legende ex- 
cedeth all other bookes.” Hence it 
is not surprising to find the basic 
but much argued Rule of Three 
spoken of in the sixteenth century 
as the “Golden Rule.” Precisely 
when the phrase was first used to 
denote what old writers refer to as 
“that golden principle of morality 
which our blessed Lord has given 
us,” or “that Golden Law do as you 
would be done by,” is, I believe, not 
known. But the new meaning 
eclipsed the old, and for one inex- 
pert in semantics and psychology 
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it is amusing at least to imagine 
why. 
The Golden Rule is sometimes 
said by students of the history of 
ethics to be hedonistic and utili- 
tarian — even prudential, like the 
maxim “honesty is the best policy.” 
The common people of the Christian 
Middle Ages, I feel sure, did not 
view it so, but loved, as brave, trans- 
lunary souls, those who gave evi- 
dence of striving with meek artless- 
ness to obey it. Even yet, it seems 
safe to say (for human nature does 
not change), the people, themselves 
so unsaintly, so fickle, so excessive 
in admiration for wealth, brute 
strength, great place, adore a self 
that thinks first of another self, a 
nation of other selves—a whole 
round world. The line shaped like 
a Z, which is the figure of the Rule 
of Three, or mathematical principle 
of proportion, is not written on the 
fleshy tables of the heart, but the 
sense of obligation to love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self emerges in 
consciousness almost as soon does 
it not?—as the idea of “mine” and 
“thine.” It emerges, and it persists. 

It is often said that armed con- 
flict between States would cease if 
nations kept to the same standards 
of truth, justice and generosity that 
ordinary men observe in their deal- 
ings with their fellows. In other 
words, the Golden Rule, if practiced 
in world affairs, as in private af- 
fairs, would put an end to war. 
This idea I heard expressed with 
unusual eloquence three or four 
years ago, when a second world war 
was feared but not held to be in- 
evitable, on a Pacific Coast radio 
broadcast from a conference of dis- 
tinguished advocates of interna- 
tional peace. I could not agree with 
the speaker; for I think it a fallacy 
to assume that—aside from the 
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saints—people as_ individuals, 
though aware of the Golden Rule, 
follow it much more faithfully than 
do governments, which, after all, 
are composed of individuals. It was 
Machiavelli — not St. Matthew nor 
St. Luke nor any ancient philoso- 
pher—who first made me ponder 
non-personally over the Golden 
Rule. Each time I have reread The 
Prince, 1 have been less perturbed 
by Machiavelli’s advice to rulers to 
learn “how not to be good” and far 
more disquieted by his unfavorable 
view of human nature. Since sub- 
jects were not good, for princes to 
be good was, to his thinking, to 
court ruin. Machiavelli did not 
credit with notable virtue even those 
persons who were sequestered 
from public life. “Men in general,” 


he said, were “ungrateful, voluble, 
dissemblers, anxious to avoid dan- 
ger, and covetous of gain.” Today, 
though questions that bear on pri- 


vate advantage and disadvantage 
seem, for the time being, almost 
negligible, I continue to wonder 
whether it may not be true that one 
reason why men—including princes 
and dictators — ignore the Golden 
Rule in affairs of moment is that 
in everyday matters, sometimes as 
trivial as trespressing on a neigh- 
bor’s land, they have given it from 
childhood only lip service instead 
of genuine obedience. 

But why choose to consider the 
Golden Rule on the low plane of 
property rights? The answer is 
partly that in respect to both chil- 
dren and adults the case is easy to 
state in terms so obvious. Also, 
even on this plane, indifference to 
the rights or the welfare of others 
is more complex than may at first 
appear. In any village or small city 
that lacks a watchful sanitary de- 
partment much needless vexation is 


caused by young and old — more 
often the young, I judge— on ac- 
count of broken bottles, orange and 
banana peels, apple cores, paste- 
board cartons, waxed wrappings, 
scraps of cellophane and crumpled 
spelling and arithmetic papers. Yet 
how can parents persuade their chil- 
dren not to be untidy if they them- 
selves allow neglected ground to 
seed the lawns of an entire neigh- 
borhood with dandelions, sheep sor- 
rel and plantains, if they let ice and 
snow make sidewalks a menace in 
the winter months, if they have gar- 
bage piles that breed flies and at- 
tract foraging dogs? If you are a 
renter, do not people say to you 
again and again about some mishap 
to house or garden: “Why should 
you care? It isn’t your property”? 
If tenants were more careful not to 
let rain blow in through open win- 
dows and stain wall paper, not to 
set hot kettles down on linoleum, 
not to pound nails recklessly into 
plaster when moving in and jerk 
fixtures off woodwork when moving 
out, their children would perhaps 
more often have a proper regard for 
the grass and the flower borders, 
the sidewalks and windows of peo- 
ple near whose homes they play or 
past whose homes they go to and 
from school. 

Anybody who has lived chiefly in 
city apartment houses and so has 
had a service staff and numerous 
patrolmen between himself and the 
rowdyism of the streets is surprised 
at what the householder must put 
up with from passing schoolchil- 
dren in a small community such as 
the one best known to me. In the 
block where I live children of the 
neighborhood or children from oth- 
er parts of town—near the public 
playground, for all I know—scrib- 
ble on walls, slash hedges with 
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jack knives, play leapfrog in shrubs, 
trample lawns and scatter peelings 
and papers, swing on young shade 
trees until they break. In June and 
July boys and girls come with 
shears and cut the roses in other 
people’s gardens. In the fall they 
pick the pears and apples from oth- 
er people’s trees. On Hallowe’en 
boys armed with flash lights troop 
about, turning in fire alarms, re- 
moving gates and garbage cans, 
wrenching off letter boxes, soaping 
and breaking windows. 

On Hallowe’en, to be sure, as on 
April ist, customary behavior not 
sanctioned by the Golden Rule can 
be dismissed. with little ado as ves- 
tigial. Like other types of rowdy- 
ism, however, it engages attention 
because grounded, deeper than so- 
cial or racial habit, in rude, natural 
traits that mankind never outgrows. 
Even a slight acquaintance with 
festivals, pastimes and comic stage 
plays in the England of our fore- 
fathers—to say nothing of medieval 
Europe or classic Greece and Rome 
—can disabuse a pessimistic mind 
of the notion that such conduct is a 
local or a latter-day nuisance. The 
Early Modern English vocabulary— 
mere words and phrases—is itself 
enough to cast doubt on ancestral 
decorum. Shakespeare’s diction 
swarms with words and phrases 
like “gulling,” “cozenage,” “cony- 
catching,” “dorring the dotterel,” 
and, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, both acts of Par- 
liament and royal decrees, as well 
as canons of Church Councils, dealt 
with disorderly merrymaking. 
There is of course a difference to be 
noted, both then and now, between 
pranks of country and of city frol- 
ickers, who today are proportion- 
ately more numerous. There is also 
a difference between sixteenth-cen- 


tury boorish mirth and that of a 
mechanized age. No great harm 
was done in Elizabethan England 
if a yokel splashed the cart or the 
holiday finery of a brother yokel 
with muddy water, or if some mem- 
bers of a group admonished an- 
other member by tossing him in a 
blanket. But, if modern village 
boys slash the tires of a parked 
motor car, they are very likely flat- 
tening the owner’s purse as well, 
and even putting his life in jeop- 
ardy. 

Yet existence does not keep to 
the level of Plautine comedy. In 
particular, the mind of the people 
has always been both rough and 
tender, both overfree and highly 
sensitive—even sentimental. That 
is true, whether the folk spirit ap- 
pears as unaffectedly rural or is 
masked under academic forms. 
Country roisterers on, say St. 
John’s Eve in olden times can hard- 
ly have exceeded in license the more 
sophisticated students and gentle- 
men who amused themselves with 
the satirical pageantry of the Boy 
Bishop elected on St. Nicholas’s 
Day, or the Feast of Asses, on 
Twelfth Day, or the Christmas Rev- 
els presided over by the Lord of 
Misrule in the period between Hal- 
lowe’en and Candlemas. But relish 
for the rowdyism of groups was 
matched by adoration of the gentle 
conduct of individuals. The popu- 
lace, so easily lashed by clever 
tongues into a cruel mob, often 
makes heroes of men with a genius 
for creating and directing mobs. 
Yet the common people, if left to 
themselves, with mind uncoerced 
and affections unspoiled, revere 
power less than they revere good- 
ness, as a private state of heart, 
manifest in one’s personal relations 
with one’s fellows. Or at least so I 
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think from my own small knowl- 
edge of hagiography. It is of 
course the practical Judaeo-Chris- 
tian theory of charity, growing out 
of the Golden Rule, to be found, for 
example, in the early apocryphal 
treatise Didache, or Teaching of the 
(Twelve) Apostles, which, however 
diversely modified between the 
fourth century and the thirteenth, 
under the influence of St. Augus- 
tine, St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. 
Francis and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
shapes the mold of medieval saint- 
hood. By whatever concepts of mo- 
tive or purpose they may have been 
guided, men and women with a 
bent toward goodness did obeisance 
unto charity by visiting the sick, 
clothing the naked, feeding the 
hungry. 

I have no idea of how many long 
dead saints it has been recorded, 
with graceful embellishments due 
to popular devotion, that, like the 
half legendary St. Martin, or St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary or St. John of God, they 
divested themselves wholly or in 
part of rich mantles and wrapped 
shivering beggars in the folds. Nor 
of how many, besides these great 
exemplars, it has been recorded, as 
pre-eminently of St. Vincent de 
Paul, that they sought out lepers 
and poor people sick with vermin 
and ulcers and in tenderness and 
humility washed their sores and 
gave them bread. Nor of how many 
it has been recorded that, like St. 
Gregory or St. Roch, they minis- 
tered with self-abandon to the 
plague-stricken. Such models must 
have been many times copied in the 
dreams and the myths of the folk. 
The naive, more or less fabulous 
narrative of the life and miracles 
of a St. Nicholas or a St. Christo- 
pher well illustrates this idea! of 


utmost kindness done in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Golden Rule, 
as between neighbors or kinsmen 
and without fanfare. 

One of the best of reasons why 
people should still accept the Golden 
Rule in this simple and serious 
way, and as early in life as possible, 
is that, as soon as they do so, they 
find socialized behavior becoming 
automatic. Their ethical nature 
will thus be spared a good deal of 
later strain, just as the routine of 
home and office or shop is less 
fatiguing for men and women who 
once learned to gather up their toys 
when the game was ended, to keep 
books and papers tidy and to hang 
up coats and hats on coming in- 
doors from school or play. Lack of 
youthful discipline in these matters 
may entail never-ending struggle 
with the inclination to let things 
lie. Similarly, without the habit of 


putting one’s self in imagination in 


the place of one’s neighbor, there is 
diminished likelihood of coming off 
victorious in conflicts with the im- 
pulse to treat him as a means 
rather than an end. Such conflicts 
begin not in the business or profes- 
sional world, in political or social 
life, but in the nursery. Orderli- 
ness should be acquired early 
enough, also, to be subconscious, 
not self-conscious. Likewise kind- 
ness. This virtue, when self-con- 
scious, seems’ priggish. Dost thou 
think because thou art benevolent, 
there shall be no more deeds done 
with an eye to the main chance? 

If it be true, as John Locke held, 
that, where there is no property, 
there is no injustice, so is it true 
that there is always property, mate- 
rial or immaterial. Shakespeare 
spoke of it, in words no less wise 
because he put them into the mouth 
of the sententious villain Iago: 





“Good name in man or woman, dear 

my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their 
souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 
‘tis something, nothing; 

*Twas mine, tis his, and has been 
slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my 
good name, 

Robs me of that which not en- 
riches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


These lines run in one’s thoughts 
during a political campaign, and at 
other times as well. Often enough, 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether-—in the name of Christ, at 
that—it is not Christ Who is in the 
midst of them. Nor is it the Golden 
Rule by which they speak and act. 
Yet they too were once little chil- 
dren, and of such, we are told is the 
kingdom of heaven. Children, if 
greedy by nature, like other ani- 
mals, are not born purse-proud, 
and not born either bigoted or cen- 
sorious. They might be slower to 
bully and taunt, backbite and boy- 
cott, if their elders did not set them 
the example. Like the folk, they 
are both tender and cruel. But, if 
they learned, on first becoming ar- 
ticulate, that to speak evil of oth- 
ers is just as wrong as to smash 
playthings or throw stones at win- 
dows, would they not be less liable 
throughout their lives to bear false 
witness and thoughtlessly to filch 
from many another that good name 
that is the immediate jewel of his 
soul? 

Much could be said, I think, to 
support the view that in numbers 
of lives the early twenties and the 
years just before are the most un- 
worldly. Ideals grow apace and bur- 
geon in the culminating school days, 
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especially in the atmosphere of col- 
lege and university. It is not to be 
inferred that college students are 
insensible to the colors of “right” 
and “wrong” because today they 
affix modern labels to the concepts. 
Nor are they contemptuous of the 
Golden Rule. In youth the com- 
mandment, “And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise,” seems most forcibly 
to “come home to men’s business 
and bosoms,” as the quietistic ad- 
monition, “Be ye perfect,” does in 
old age. Youth is the period when 
justice — Plato’s justice, which is 
very like the Golden Rule—is the 
principle that matters most. This 
kind of justice requires not dead 
legality but active good will. 

I thimk of the Golden Rule, how- 
ever obeyed, whether dully or with 
kindled imagination, when I recall 
a certain remark made to me by a 
friend during a walk of two or 
three blocks up Park Avenue at the 
noon hour. Conversation is diffi- 
cult on a busy New York street at 
that time of day, and so this re- 
mark, casually uttered and yet seri- 
ously meant, surprised and pleased 
me. The gist of it was that, in all 
lands and among all peoples, even 
if far apart in time and space, those 
who have developed in equal meas- 
ure have virtually the same ethical 
standards and the same scale of 
values. Jostled by the sidewalk 
two-way traffic, I did not reply, but 
nodded with quick interest. Com- 
ing from a mind neither Jewish nor 

“Christian but born to a different 
heritage, the idea sounded perhaps 
more novel than it was. It had, of 
course, its unhappy implications. 
To crusaders in behalf of righteous- 
ness did not Paris, Berlin, London, 
New York, probably look as mon- 
strous as great Babylon appeared to 
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Daniel, or Ninive, that great city, 
to Jonas? Or to students of the 
history of business might not a 
Yankee trader seem qualified to give 
points on squeeze or shoddy to a 
Far Easterner and to match wiles 
with the artful Levantine? We are 
all similarly bad. But are we not 
likewise all similarly good? If 
mankind has spiritual homogeneity, 
nothing simple and factual attests 
it with more vigor than the far- 
flung knowledge of the Golden 
Rule. For this law was laid down 
by ancient teachers — Aristotle, as 
reported by Diogenes Laértius, and 
Confucius, for example, and the 
Buddha, in the doctrine of the Four 
Sublime Moods—long before its in- 
corporation into the gnomic wis- 
dom of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Often it was stated negatively, as, 
in Old Testament times, when the 
good father Tobias, in the book of 
that name, said to his good son 
Tobias: “Take heed to thyself, my 
child, in all thy works and be dis- 
creet in all thy behavior; and what 
thou thyself hatest, do to no man.” 
The multitudes to whom Christ 
gave the precept, in positive form, 
in his great Sermon, were amazed, 
not because the words were new, 
but because, instead of being ut- 
tered in the manner of the scribes, 
they were spoken, St. Matthew tells 
us, as by One having authority. 
Because of the nature of the hu- 
man nervous system, affections and 
will, it is harder to love one’s neigh- 
bor day by day in humdrum style, 
and to enrich with patience and 
generosity the meager routine of 
living, than to attain what Sir 
Thomas Browne might have called 
“an O altitudo of selflessness.” For 
sacrifice never falls into disuse. 
Now, as not before, on a grand 


scale, life is being voluntarily laid 
down, for friends, for strangers, for 
multitudes unborn. Greater love 
hath no man than this. It is an 
oblation beyond the power of 
many. In a city overwhelmed with 
disaster, the impulse to loot as well 
as the impulse to guard is always 
present, and, now and again, a curi- 
ous snobbery, as if, evenin extremis, 
there could be comfort in “the 
glories of our blood and state.” Yet 
from church crypts and bomb shel- 
ters in London and from the ruined 
streets of Coventry there have come 
to us broadcasts that described men 
and women as binding up one an- 
other’s wounds and sharing tea and 
biscuits and blankets with the spirit 
of primitive Christians during Pen- 
tecost. In desperate crises physical 
heroism and spiritual sublimity are 
never wanting. What seems griev- 
ous is that ordinary, everyday rela- 
tions between parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, pastors and 
parishioners, neighbors, dealers and 
customers, fellow employees, fellow 
club members—all the groups into 
which we are classifiable — are so 
petty. Mankind is congenitally un- 
able to keep altruism at high pitch. 
For this defect there seems to be 
no cure. But always the ameliora- 
tive Golden Rule, if observed, adds 
to good manners the grace of in- 
ward, heart-felt concern for others. 
This is God’s justice and the pat- 
tern set for men. 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their 
dust.” 


For those who grow up in this faith 
and try to live by it, human inter- 
course, whatever it lacks, will at 
least not be ignoble. 





MEN v. THE MONEY-POWER 


The Problem of After-War Reconstruction 


By Capt. T. W. C. Curp 


“Money is the creature of law and the creation of the original issue of money 
should be maintained as an exclusive monopoly of national Government.” 


N the United States, we know, 

there has been some difference 
of opinion on the question of what 
is broadly termed “aid to Britain.” 
In Britain we also—as is the way 
with Democratic nations—are in- 
dulging in a certain conflict of 
opinion, though on another, yet al- 
lied, matter: the question as to 
whether the problem of after-war 
social and economic reconstruction 
should be a matter for immediate 
concern, or left till the war is over. 

“Let us finish the war first, with- 
out any distractions,” says one side. 

“After the war will be too late,” 
says the other, with undeniable 
force behind the argument; “let us 
prepare the way now so that the 
after-war reaction does not catch us 
napping, as it did last time,”—re- 
membering 1918 and the distress 
that followed. 

Whatever may the merits of the 
first argument—and none will deny 
the need of concentration on the 
war-effort—there is no reason why 
those who are deeply concerned 
about the social and economic out- 
come of the present conflict, and 
who have good cause to ponder over 
the economic chaos which followed 
the war of 1914-18, both internally 
and in the international sphere, 
should not give some attention to 
ways and means of winning the 
peace as a necessary adjunct to 


—Abraham Lincoin, 


winning the war. In so doing they 
may be performing a service the 
true value of which is not immedi- 
ately apparent; nor will it be, till 
the threat of social chaos puts na- 
tions, no longer at war, to the test 
of peace and the sudden switch- 
over of the whole material order. 
It is significant that this latter view 
enjoys the support of all the Chris- 
tian leaders of organized religion in 
Britain—Cardinal Hinsley, the 
Anglican Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Moderator 
of the Free Church Council. 

But though there may be some 
difference of opinion on this, as on 
other less weighty matters, there is 
no question that the great masses 
of the people are united on the 
point that, whether we go into the 
matter now or not, the coming of 
peace must bring with it a better 
social order than we have known in 
the past. On this there is as great 
a determination—though of course 
not so prominent —as there is to 
win the war. The old ways of so- 
cial injustice, of unemployment 
while work waits, of hunger while 
food is destroyed, of greed and 
grasp and devil-take-the-hindmost, 
must make way for an order in 
which, to quote the London Times: 
“Liberty will imply not so much 
freedom from interference as 8 
chance for all; equality not only 
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equal access to the polling-booth 
and the court of law, but equal ac- 
cess to the more restricted field of 
social and economic opportunity; 
fraternity, not mere formal recog- 
nition of common citizenship but a 
lively sense of common responsibil- 
ity for the well-being of the least 
fortunate” (Dec. 5, 1940). 

The points involved in the mili- 
tary aspect of the present situation 
are not my present concern. What 
does concern me, and is very much 
my business, not only as one of the 
victims of the last “peace” but still 
more as a Catholic, is the kind of 
world that is to come after the 
fighting is over; the kind of future 
that is in store for my children and 
for the children of my contempo- 
raries, the millions of veterans, of 
ex-service men, of anciens combat- 
tants, and the rest. The kind of 


world that is in store for those who 
pass through the turmoil of the 


present war. And in this concern I 
am convinced of the sympathy of 
every man and woman of good will 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Furthermore, those of us who 
have the privilege of being the pri- 
mary recipients of the social encyc- 
licals have a special obligation in 
this matter; for it is the principles 
enunciated in the social encyclicals 
which must form the basis of the 
order to come if the peace is not to 
throw the world back into the mud- 
dle and unrest of the past. And 
one way of fulfilling this obligation 
(which should be regarded as a 
privilege) is to use the talents God 
has given us, and what spare time 
war-preoccupations leave us, to 
make known the principles of a 
Christian order and fearlesssly to 
tackle their implications, then to 
strive for their application to and 
in the after-war reconstruction. 


Listening some time ago to a 
radio commentary by Raymond 
Gram Swing on the findings of a. 
commission set up by President 
Roosevelt to investigate the finan- 
cial and economic organization of 
American industry, one could not 
fail to be struck by the remarkable 
resemblance between many of the 
commentator’s phrases and certain 
passages in the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum. The evil of concen- 
trated money-power, grasped in the 
hands of Pope Leo’s “few rich 
men,” was being made, in effect, the 
subject of a devastating broadcast, 
one which showed clearly that the 
two great English-speaking peoples 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have a common problem to face 
and to dvercome if they are to give 
a lead to a stricken world when the 
present ghastly business of destruc- 
tion makes way for the great after- 
war business of social and economic 
reconstruction. And that common 
problem is represented by the 
money-power. 

For fifty years the principles of 
Rerum Novarum, and later of 
Quadragesimo Anno, have been 
the subject of reams of writing, a 
multitude of discourses, many 
“great Catholic demonstrations,” 
and countless Summer School con- 
ferences and discussions. One out- 
standing feature of all this effort 
has been the persistent disinclina- 
tion to get down to the root of that 
particular issue which both Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. saw to be of fun- 
damental importance: the issue pre- 
sented by this problem of money- 
power, so strikingly brought out by 
President Roosevelt’s commission, 
so well known to monetary reform- 
ers in my own country. 

In paragraph 2 of Rerum No- 
varum, under the significant head- 
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ing ‘Causes of Social Problem,” we 
read that “the mischief has been in- 
creased by rapacious usury, which, 
although more than once con- 
demned by the Church, is neverthe- 
less, under a different guise, but 
with like injustice, still practiced 
by covetous and grasping men. To 
this must be added that the hiring 
of labor and the conduct of trade 
are concentrated in the hands of 
comparatively few, so that a small 
number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself” (My italics). 

Here we have an unmistakable 
pointer, a clear lead. This was writ- 
ten fifty years ago but the facts have 
not altered.* Yet it seems that only 
now is the truth of it finding recog- 
nition in quarters likely to prove 
effective. It was with deep satis- 
faction that news of President 
Roosevelt’s commission was re- 
ceived by monetary reformers in 
Britain, and the radio commentary 
on its findings afforded the en- 
couragement that comes of the 
knowledge of having a powerful 
ally in a desperate cause. For des- 
perate it will be when the final tus- 
sle comes with the money interests. 
On our side of the Atlantic we have 
not yet reached the stage when an 
inquiry into the financial domina- 
tion of industry is even contem- 
plated; and we are not quite sure 
that we want one. We have suf- 
fered too many disappointments by 
reason of commissions that have 
dallied so long over their findings 
that the object for which they were 
appointed has been forgotten. Fur- 
thermore, the facts which such an 
inquiry would bring to light are 


well enough known already. They 
have been the subject of many arti- 
cles and books by those who have 
made it their business to probe 
these matters. The more farseeing 
and courageous of the Catholic 
press, certain lay journals such as 
the Weekly Review, and a number 
of laymen—notably those who con- 
stitute the Economic Reform Club 
—with a small band of Members of 
Parliament, have dug out the evi- 
dence, and their work is producing 
the best kind of result. Public 
opinion is being educated; more and 
more people are awakening to the 
need not merely for some kind of 
reform, but for reform of that par- 
ticular kind which the probing and 
publicity are showing to be essen- 
tial: reform in the control of the 
issue and the recall of money. 

It is essential that attention 
should be focused on this precise 
issue, for it contains (in the mate- 
rial sense) the whole problem of 
social reconstruction and its solu- 
tion. Furthermore, there are many 
today who hold that this is precise- 
ly what was the mind of Pope Pius 
XI. when he wrote, in The Recon- 
struction of the Social Order (my 
emphasis) : 


“In the First place then, it is 
patent that in our days not wealth 
alone is accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic domination are 
concentrated in the hands of a few, 
who for the most part are not the 
owners, but only the trustees and 
directors of invested funds, which 
they administer at their own good 
pleasure. 

2 “Until the control and issue of money and 
credit is restored to the Government and rec- 
ognised as its most conspicuous and sacred 
responsibility, all talk of the sovereignty 
Parliament and of democracy is idle and 


futile” (Mr. McKenzie King, Prime 
Canada). 
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“This domination is most power- 
fully exercised by THOSE WHO, BE- 
CAUSE THEY HOLD AND CONTROL 
MONEY, ALSO GOVERN CREDIT AND DE- 
TERMINE ITS ALLOTMENT, for that 
reason supplying, so to speak, the 
life-blood to the entire economic 
“This concentration of power has, 
in its turn, led to a threefold strug- 
gle. First, there is the struggle for 
economic supremacy itself; then 
the fierce battle to acquire control 
of. the State, so that its resources 
and authority may be abused in 
economic struggles; finally, the 
clash between States themselves .. . 
economic forces and economic 
domination are used to decide po- 
litical controversies between na- 
tions” (par. 105-8). 


Here we have the whole story, 
culminating in the warning so 


abundantly justified by history, that 
economic domination by the money 
powers leads to “clashes between 
nations,” which too often means, 


simply, war. It is the spread of 
this truth and its implications, and 
the understanding of its full im- 
port by more and more of the ordi- 
nary people, that will spur the. de- 
mand and bring about the reform 
in that particular field: reform by 
which the grim power of money 
shall be taken out of the hands of 
those whose despotic dictatorship 
“degrades the majesty of the State” 
(Q. A. 109); whose activities have 
“produced crying evils” (109); 
“even the evil of war itself” (108). 
This power, so long abused in the 
hands of those whose compelling 
motive is private gain and whose 
tule has been fraught with such 
tragic consequences for the human 
race, should be reposed in the State 
because “the State . . . should be 


the supreme arbiter, ruling in king- 
ly fashion, far above all party con- 
tention, intent only upon justice 
and the common good” (Q. A. 109): 

“Economic power,” proceeds the 
same authority, “must be brought 
under the effective control of the 
public authority, in matters apper- 
taining to the latter’s competence.” 
This, to make sense, must include 
“those who hold and control 
money” wherever they may be; and 
in America the finger points unmis- 
takably at what is known as the 
“Community of Corporations,” the 
Boston Group, the Rockefeller, Du 
Pont, Kuhn Loeb, Mellon, Chicago 
and Cleveland Groups, and the 
House of Morgan, to mention only 
some. 

“The institutions of the nation,” 
we are told in Q. A. 109, “must be 
such as to make the whole of hu- 
man society conform to the needs 
of the common good, that is, to the 
standards of social justice. If this 
is done, the economic regime, that 
most important branch of social 
life, will necessarily be restored to 
right and healthy order.” This, to 
make sense, must include the many 
trusts, rings, and combines which 
exercise such vast control over in- 
dustry and so over the lives of the 
people in Britain. 

Money power today has reached 
such heights that in many coun- 
tries it constitutes virtually a state 
within the State. According to Jo- 
seph R. Barr in Christian Social Ac- 
tion (March, 1940), the Morgan 
Group assets alone total more than 
thirty thousand million dollars, or 
about half the national income of 
the United States; and the eight 
financial groups to which reference 
has already been made account for 
more than fifty-three per cent of 
the total assets of the corporations 
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which dominate the nation’s bank- 
ing and business. So far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, here we have Pope 
Leo’s “few rich men” on parade.* 
In Britain we have a similar 
financial dictatorship at work. 
True, the exigencies of war have to 
a great extent brought even the 
financial interests and the trade in 
money within the unified national 
effort, but there is as yet no evi- 
dence that those who have so far. 
been indicated as directors of the 
after-war reconstruction have any 
intention of beginning with a re- 
construction of the money system. 
Discussions in high places are still 
in terms of the old order. And Mr. 
Montague Norman has been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Bank of 
England for the twenty-second year, 
a circumstance which has its spe- 
cial significance in the matter un- 
der review, for revolt against the 
old order in Britain is taking the 
form not so much of attack on 
groups and combines and the like, 
but upon the banks as representing 
money control, with the Bank of 
England as the pivot of the whole. 
Books such as Christopher Hol- 
lis’s Breakdown of Money, Arthur 
Kitson’s Banker’s Conspiracy, Dr. 
McNair Wilson’s Promise to Pay, 
and Sir Reginald Rowe’s Root of 
All Evil, have done much to spread 
enlightened opinion on the money 
racket and so help the ordinary 
man to an understanding of what 
has been to him a long-standing ia- 
explicable paradox; the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty; the 
paradox of hunger in a world of 
abundance; the paradox of what is 
called the problem of unemploy- 


8“I have two great enemies. 


ment whilst all around him he can 
see that there is potential useful 
employment awaiting men; and 
cruellest of all, the paradox of a 
nation’s money being used to 
finance the armaments of every po- 
tential enemy. 

The average man has been a 
mystified witness to these things; a 
mystification fostered by the ob- 
scure and involved terminology 
employed by the old school of 
finance-ridden economics. But you 
can’t fool all the people all the 
time, and today the average man is 
realizing why the paradox exists; 
and with a logic probably unexpect- 
ed by the money interests he is fix- 
ing on the Bank of England and its 
famous (or as would be more true 
to say infamous) Charter as the 
core of the problem. 

This Charter, dating from the 
day when a hard-up and short- 
sighted William of Orange pawned 
his royal prerogative to the money- 
lenders of the City of London, has 
had the effect of placing the Bank 
of England, as successor to the 
original group, in the position of 
financial and therefore economic 
dictator. A writer in the Daily 
Mail (April 2, 1941) in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Britain’s Financial 
Fuehrer,” declared that even “the 
Treasury, that final depository of 
Governmental control, bows its stiff 
back at his behest”—and there was 
no one to contradict him. The 
same writer voiced what must be 
the growing conviction of very 
many of the Daily Mail’s readers 
when he referred to the Governor 
of the Bank of England as “the 
man who controls the supply of 
petrol without which the car of 
State cannot move.” And that, in 
one sentence, is the reason why the 
ordinary man is awakening to the 
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dire necessity of dealing with the 
Bank of England and its charter of 
privileges as the first step in social 
reconstruction. 

“The State,” says Pius XI. 
“should be the supreme arbiter. .. .” 
How can this be when the State 
has to go, cap in hand, like any im- 
pecunious citizen to the money- 
lender? 

When Dr. Salazar finally con- 
sented to undertake the task which 
was to prove the social, economic, 
and financial salvation of his coun- 
try, it is on record that he made one 
condition: That he should have 
control of money. He knew the sig- 
nificance and truth underlying the 
dictum of Pius XI. No doubt that 
significance was also known to and 
well understood by that Rothschild 
of whom the story goes that he 
once said: “Give me control of a 
nation’s money and I care not who 
makes its laws.” 

If the State is to “rule in kingly 
fashion, far above all party conten- 
tion, intent only upon justice and 
the common good,” and if “eco- 
nomic power” is to be brought un- 
der “effective control,” then the 
State must place itself in the posi- 
tion of a Salazar; it must remove it- 
self from the undignified and im- 
possible position of being subservi- 
ent to the money powers whose in- 
terest is not the common good but 
private profit. But—again follow- 
ing the example of the Catholic 
savior of Portugal — the power of 
money must be administered by the 
State according to the principles of 
Christian justice and charity, which 
are, after all, the best economics. 

“There commenced,” says Pro- 
fessor Maynard Keynes, “in the 
eighteenth century and reached a 
climax in the nineteenth, a new 
view of the functions of the State 


and of society, which still governs 
us today. This view was the utili- 
tarian and economic — one might 
almost say financial—ideal, as the 
sole, respectable purpose of the 
community as a whole the most 
dreadful heresy, perhaps, which 
ever gained the ear of a civilised 
people. Bread and nothing but 
bread, and not even bread, but 
bread accumulating at compound 
interest until it has turned into a 
stone. . . . We have persuaded our- 
selves that it is positively wicked 
for the State to spend a halfpenny 
on non-economic purposes. Even 
education and public health only 
creep in under an economic alias on 
the ground that they ‘pay.’ We still 
apply some frantic perversion of 
business arithmetic in order to set- 
tle the problem whether it pays 
better to pour milk down the drains 
or to feed it to school children. 
One form alone of uncalculated ex- 
penditure survives from the heroic 
age—war.” 

In wars there may be a difference 
of opinion as to causes, motives, 
and objectives. But here is a con- 
test in another sphere, in which 
cause, motive, and objective will 
surely rally all men of good will 
wherever they may be, the struggle 
for after-war social reconstruction, 
internal and international, accord- 
ing to the principles of Christian 
justice; principles which have been 
before us in the encyclicals for gen- 
erations; principles elaborated in 
the light of prevailing conditions 
fifty years ago in Rerum Nova- 
rum; principles which have been 
reiterated with point and emphasis 
by Pope Pius XI. in Quadragesimo 
Anno. And in this contest’ ulti- 
mate victory—materially speaking 
—depends on first winning the bat- 
tle of Men v. Money. 
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ELIGION is the foundation of 
democracy and national salva- 
tion. .. . As the Catholic Church has 
always taught, teaches now and will 
teach forever, there is a right and 
wrong in human conduct, academic 
freedom to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


—Aarcusisnop Francis J. Spe.tman, speak- 
ing at the Dedication of the Cardinal Hayes 
Memorial High School, September 8th. 


This pre-war generation has been 
made what it is by its teachers, 
these colleagues of mine, justifiably 
respected in their special fields, yet 
undermining all the merits of their 
teaching by a false philosophy... . 
Public education in the United 
States is run by men and women 
who have been inoculated with 
pragmatic liberalism at leading 
schools of education. . . . Students 
are taught: There is no wrong or 
right; Whoever wins is right; 
Whatever works is good; Justice is 
nothing but the will of the stronger. 


—Montrtmen J. Apter, in Harper's, October, 
1946. 


In order to believe in democracy 
we must believe that there is a dif- 
ference between truth and falsity, 
good and bad, right and wrong, and 
that truth, goodness, and right are 
objective (not subjective) stand- 
ards even though they cannot be ex- 
perimentally verified. .. . Are we 
prepared to defend these princi- 
ples? Of course we are not. For 
forty years and more our intellec- 
tual leaders have been telling us 
that they are not true. They have 


been telling us that nothing is true 
that cannot be subject to experi- 
mental verification. In the whole 
realm of social thought there can 
be nothing but opinion. Since 
there is nothing but opinion, every- 
body is entitled to his own opinion. 

. If everything is a matter of 
opinion, force becomes the only 
way of settling differences of opin- 
ion. And, of course, if success is 
the test of rightness, right is on the 


side of the heavier battalions. 
—Paresipent Hurcains of the University of 
Chicago, June, 1940. 


By a sort of natural affinity the 
modern intelligent Catholic finds 
himself drawing more closely to the 


early American cultural origins at 
the same time that his fellow 
American non-Catholics are dis- 
avowing those origins with almost 
indecent haste. A strange turn of 
history has brought it about that 
the very Catholics who were hated 
and persecuted by the old Puritans 
now find themselves looking back 
upon them with something ap- 
proaching affection or at least a 
sort of nostalgic and sympathetic 
understanding. He, the old Puritan 
and we, the modern Catholic after 
all these years have found a com- 
mon ground or at least we have re- 
alized that were he alive today, we 
would find ourselves, to our sur- 
prise and to his, fighting in the 
same trenches against a common 


enemy. 

—Wiraw Paasons, S.J., speaking at the 
Eighteenth Aunual Convention of the Jesuit 
Philosophical Association at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, September 3d. 
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If you think there’s anything new 
under the sun, pipe these lines from 
the first Pulitzer Prize editorial 
from the N. Y. Tribune for May 17, 
1917, written by the late Frank H. 
Simonds and reproduced in the 
News Cavalcade for July, 1941: 
“The war that is being fought in 
Europe is a war for civilization. 
The battle of Great Britain, of 
France, of Russia, is our battle. If 
it is lost, we are lost. This war is 
going on until the German idea is 
crushed or conquered. The world 
cannot exist half civilized and half 
German.” 


—Danron Waker, in the Daily News, July 
3d. 


What the modern composer lacks 
above all things is tradition... . 
Denying the affectionate, emotional 
quality of music entirely, most of 
the modernists . . . consider com- 


posing either as an abstract mathe- 


matical problem, or as an act of ar- 
ranging sensually provocative 
sounds in a more or less interesting 
manner... . To the intellectuals of 
the generation that launched the 
first World War, all the ideas asso- 
ciated with Romanticism were 
deeply suspect. Science was going 
to save the world. Materialism was 
the fashionable philosophy. Con- 
cepts like God, love, heroism, about 
which the older composers had 
sung quite unabashedly, had sud- 
denly taken on a hollow, rhetorical 
ring. Nostalgia, the emotion that 
music, of all the arts, conveyed 
most potently, was out of style. 
The whole realm of the supernat- 
ural — of dreams, myths and sym- 
bols—had been junked by the lead- 
ers of contemporary thought, or 
had passed, ticketed as so many ab- 
normal hallucinations, into the lab- 
oratory cupboards of the psycho- 


analysts. People in big cities where 
art music is always made had 
ceased to believe in fairy tales, and 
it seemed incumbent on music to 
find something else to sing about. 
Finding nothing, music ceased to 
sing. 

Wrntnnop Sanceant, in The American Mer- 
cury, September. 


They say that missionaries in 
India have three great enemies, the 
Indian sun, the devil and caste. 
The sun can be guarded against; 
the devil can be routed; but when 
missionaries face mere man-made 
caste they are forced to mark time. 
If they advance at all it is painfully 
slow, each individual conversion re- 
quiring herculean efforts on the 
part of the missionary and real 
heroism in the convert. The caste 
system is the warp and woof of 
Hindu society. When a caste Hindu 
becomes a Catholic, he loses caste 
and this means ostracism. His fam- 
ily and friends disown him. He is 
thrown out of the house and con- 
sidered as one worse than dead. 
His wife will leave him. A life of 
starvation and misery often stares 
him in the face. Some people have 
gone so far as to say that the con- 
version of caste Hindus is impos- 
sible. A missionary with any ex- 
perience will tell you how difficult 


it is. 
—The Patna Mission Letter, January-Febru- 
ary, 1941. 


It is because I glory in democ- 
racy, because I favor a struggle to 
the end for the retention of the pri- 
vate enterprise system, because I 
love America as she has been, that 
I feel that this is the time, and has 
been for a decade, to go slow, to 
conserve as much as possible of the 
wonders of American life and that 
I fear the shattering results of a 
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shooting war. I am convinced that 
we can destroy Hitler and the en- 
tire theory of Statism most compe- 
tently by avoiding a shooting war 
and by pursuing the present policy 
of all material and moral aid to 
Great Britain and China. I am not 
convinced that a similar attitude 
toward Soviet Russia is essential to 
our well-being. What is essential 
is that we should not permit this 
tragic war to destroy those unique 
institutions which have given us a 
free life in America. If the war in 
Europe has any meaning at all, it is 
that the most precious of all gifts 
of civilization is the freedom of the 
individual. Can we not all unite, at 
any rate, on that? Can we not all 
unite upon the design to safeguard 
that gift in spite of war? 


—Gronce Soxotsxy, in the New York Sun, 


August 16th. 


Recently there appeared an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper sug- 
gesting gifts which might be sent 
to sailors and soldiers in order to 
stall off “homesickness.” The list 
included nearly everything except 
lipsticks and powder puffs. . . . The 
men don’t need bribes of trinkets 
and toys to “keep them smiling.” 
Let moneys collected be spent on 
athletic goods suitable for men 
afloat or on shore. Send them 
plenty of books. Get rid of calling 
them boys, draftees, selectees, and 
the like. Let us treat them as men 
conscious of the hard job ahead of 
them and assure them of our confi- 


dence in them that they will do it 


well. 
—Auraep J. McGaarn, in the Herald Trib- 
une, September 12th. 


The majority of men in the Army 
are decent, clean-living men. It is 
only a minority who are offenders 
in this matter. They must and can 
be cured of consequent disease 
after the offense in the prophylactic 
stations already provided. The of- 
fering for use of these devices be- 
forehand is an incentive to sin and 
a condoning of immorality. This is 
not a question of a purely Catholic 
point of view — it is a question of 
fundamental morality and social 


decency. 
—J. Genanp Means, S.J., in America, August, 
23d. 


The suspicions and antagonisms 
which, for fair or foul reasons, at- 
tached to the New Deal are being at- 
tached to the incomprehensively gi- 
gantic enterprise of defense. Many 
of the New Deal’s most controver- 
sial figures, large and small, and 
many of its most hotly contested 
projects have found shelter behind 
the defense front. No one knows 
and no single person could possibly 
find out all that is transpiring be- 
hind that front. It may be all to 
the good. But we don’t know and 
it is not patriotic good form to in- 
quire. Meanwhile, there is a gen- 
eral conviction, among both liberals 
and conservatives, that if we knew 


we wouldn’t like it. 
we in the Herald Tribune, 
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CATHOLICS IN THE REVOLUTION * 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HERE was no very obvious in- 
ducement offered Catholics to 
support the American Revolution. 
Though it can be shown that there 
was at least a general consonance 
between the principles upon which 
the new nation was to be built and 
those of Scholastic philosophy, this 
may then have been far from evi- 
dent. For as yet there was no defi- 
nite enunciation of American prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, up and 
down the land orators were wan- 
dering, some of them giving vent— 
as always happens during periods 
of political excitement—to wild and 
absurd sentiments. If one clear 
note could be caught above the din 
of these hoarse voices, if one opin- 
ion might be said to be common to 
all, it was that the Catholic Church 
was a menace to be opposed and 
crushed. The mere granting of re- 
ligious toleration under the Quebec 
Act had so infuriated the masses 
that, for them, it seemed to be the 
chief spur into war. If that was not 
a sufficient deterrent to Catholics, 
there was the fact that they were, 
as ever, inclined to hesitate before 
resisting legally constituted civil 
authority, except as a last resource. 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1772, was 
popularly supposed to have been 
selected as the appropriate occasion 
for a general massacre of Protes- 
tants. Nobody of course explained 
how this was to be carried out by 
a subdued handful of papists. But 
1 The following is an extract from Mr. May- 


nard’s The Story of American Catholicism, to 
be published shortly by The Macmillan Co. 


though so preposterous a_ predic- 
tion was smiled at by sensible men, 
the fact that the prediction was 
made reveals the prevailing hys- 
teria. When the Quebec Act was 
passed, George III. was accused of 
being a disguised Jesuit and his 
statue was adorned with a rosary. 
Scurrilous engravings appeared of 
His Majesty and his ministers de- 
picting them in their most lurid 
papistical colors — Paul Revere be- 
ing specially prominent in the pro- 
duction of such caricatures. Cath- 
olics could hardly do other than 
gaze with horror at the lowering 
skies. 

Nor was the bigotry confined to 
the ignorant. John Adams, Samuel 
Chase, the violent red-headed ora- 
tor Patrick Henry, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Samuel Adams, and Richard 
Henry Lee, among others, united in 
denouncing the Quebec Act, Hamil- 
ton declaring, “If [Parliament] had 
any regard to the freedom and hap- 
piness of mankind they would not 
have done it. If they had been 
friends to the Protestant cause, they 
would never have provided such a 
nursery for its greatest enemy. ... 
They may as well establish Popery 
in New York and the other colonies 
as they did in Canada!” Men like 
these, it need not be said, were 
much too intelligent and well in- 
formed to give countenance to the 
sillier sort of accusations against 
Catholics; they were not, however, 
unwilling to make use of religious 
prejudice for their political ends. 
With them the Quebec Act was 











rather a pretext for revolution than 
a true motive. They were, never- 
theless, ready to use bigotry to in- 
flame the unthinking, whose view 
of the issue found perfect expres- 
sion in the doggerel stanza of Bob 
Jingle, the self-styled Poet Laureate 


of Congress. 


“If Gallic Papists have a right 
To worship their own way, 
Then farewell to the liberties 
Of poor America!” 


Nothing could have been more 
wrongheaded; nothing could have 
made its point more clearly. 

It was precisely because such 
opinions were widespread that both 
sides, after the outbreak of the war, 
appealed to them, each side to turn 
them to its own advantage. When 
the French fleet was on its way, 
Rivington’s Royal Gazetteer, the 
Tory Paper, announced to a shud- 
dering public (or one that it hoped 
to make shudder), that the ships 
were carrying “tons of holy water, 
and casks of consecrated oil, rel- 
iques, beads, crucifixes, rosaries, 
consecrated wafers, and Mass 
Books, as well as bales of indul- 
gences.”* To add to the full beauty 
of the comic representation, France 
was also said to be sending, along 
with an army of “priests, confes- 
sors and mendicants,” a complete 
equipment of instruments for the 
Inquisition it intended to set up. 
Samuel Adams, it seems, was al- 
ready converted and planning to 
take holy orders; and the Boston 
meeting-houses were to be turned 
into cathedrals and convents! The 
editor of the same paper, in its is- 
sue of July 26, 1779, wrote darkly, 
“I could name a member of the 


21t is curious how a Miltonic echo appears 
here. See Paradise Lost, Book MI, line 491. 
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rebel Council in one of the New 
England colonies, who was former- 
ly considered as a zealous Protes- 
tant dissenter, who not long since 
harangued a large assembly of peo- 
ple on some of the points disputed 
between Protestants and Papists, 
such as the invocation of saints, 
purgatory, transubstantiation, etc. 
After palliating each of them, 
straining the sense to put the most 
favourable and least offensive con- 
struction on them, and softening 
them with as much art as the most 
subtle disciple of Loyola could use, 
he finally declared that he saw 
nothing amiss or erroneous in 
them; and his audience seemed to 
be wonderfully pleased and edi- 
fied.” ; 

The attack on the Church was to 
some extent offset by the circum- 
stance that both Patriots and Loy- 
alists used anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda when it suited their book. It 
was, in a way, reassuring to Cath- 
olics that no one party could be 
considered to possess all the virtues 
of bigotry. When Tories took up 
the tune discarded by the Revolu- 
tionists, papists could smile, and 
almost sigh with relief. It did not, 
however, remove the fact that big- . 
otry existed among the leaders of 
the American cause. Nor was it an 
inducement to Catholics to throw in 
their lot with that cause. 

The most damning fact of all is 
that between October 21st and Oc- 
tober 26, 1774, three addresses were 
drawn up in Congress. These are, 
in part, arranged in parallel col- 
umns, with telling effect, by Dr. 
Guilday in his Life of John Carroll. 
The Address to the People of Eng- 
land (dated October 2ist, and 
written by John Jay, a man brought 
up in the intensely anti-Catholic 
Huguenot settlement of New Ro- 




















chelle) expresses “our astonishment 
that a British Parliament should 
ever consent to establish in that 
country [Canada] a religion that 
has deluged your island in blood, 
and disbursed impiety, bigotry, per- 
secution, murder and rebellion 
through every part of the world.” 
Yet five days later Congress con- 
cocted a cajoling address to the 
Canadians asking, “What is offered 
to you by the late Parliament?... 
Liberty of conscience in your re- 
ligion? No. God gave it to you; 
and the powers with which you 
have been and are connected, firm- 
ly stipulated for your enjoyment of 
it.... We are all too well acquaint- 
ed with the liberality of sentiment 
distinguishing your nation, to im- 
agine, that difference of religion 
will prejudice you against a hearty 
amity with us.” And on the same 
day the Petition to the King com- 
plains that “great numbers of Eng- 
lish freeman” are subject to French 
laws under the Quebec Act which 
establishes “an absolute govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion throughout those vast re- 
gions.” Congress was evidently 
capable of facing not only two ways 
but three ways at once. The Cana- 
dians were no fools. Even had the 
Address to the People of England 
not fallen into their hands, they 
knew the Bostonnais well enough 
not to be suspicious of all profes- 
sions of liberality coming from such 
a source. 

Had it not been for this, it is quite 
probable that Canada would have 
joined the rebelling Colonies. Eng- 
land was not greatly loved there. 
As it was, a couple of regiments of 
Canadian volunteers did join the 
Americans under the name of “Con- 
gress’ own,” despite all the fulmi- 
nations of Briand, the Bishop of 
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Quebec. A few priests also defied 
excommunication in order to help 
the Americans. But Briand himself 
was not to be moved. He had taken 
an oath of allegiance and he intend- 
ed to keep it. By keeping it he 
saved Canada for England. At the 
same time it must be added that 
not even his firmness and fidelity 
would have sufficed had it not been 
for the astonishing stupidity of 
that ill-fated Address to the People 
of England. If ever the chickens of 
bigotry came home to roost, it was 
now. And this time to bigotry was 
added duplicity. 

Congress soon came to see that it 
had made an egregious blunder 
and therefore swung away from its 
anti-Catholic attitude. A mission 
was sent to Canada from America 
to see whether anything could be 
done. Benjamin Franklin, who al- 
ready enjoyed a great prestige in 
France (to which country he was 
soon to go as American minister), 
was its leading member. Samuel 
Chase was another, and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (as a Catholic 
educated in France) also went 
along. Congress, attempting be- 
latedly to undo its havoc, resolved 
that “Mr. Carroll be requested to 
prevail on Mr. John Carroll to ac- 
company the Committee to Can- 
ada.” It was thought that a priest 
would be useful to explain to Cana- 
dians the true objects of the Revo- 
lution. We do not know—though 
we can guess— how Congress ex- 
plained away its actions to the Car- 
rolls. We can, however, be reason- 
ably sure that the Carrolls, without 
this, had already divined that re- 
ligious frenzy was merely incidental 
to the excitement of the times and 
was destined to pass. Probably, 
too, they were glad of a chance to 
prove that Catholics were patriotic. 
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Yet John Carroll had no belief 
that any good could be accom- 
plished. He understood what an af- 
front had been given Canada and 
that there was there no incentive to 
rebellion. Already two military ex- 
peditions — under Philip Schuyler, 
Richard Montgomery and Benedict 
Arnold—had been driven out, Mont- 
gomery being killed in action. But 
Father Carroll accepted his appoint- 
ment as a duty and hoped against 
hope that perhaps persuasion would 
succeed where force had failed. Per- 
suasion failed as completely. The 
Carrolls and Chase and Franklin 
had to go home. The sole useful re- 
sult of the mission was that Frank- 
lin struck up a friendship with the 
priest in his party. Later on, when 
Carroll’s appointment as bishop was 
pending, Franklin was able to offer 
his diplomatic services in a situa- 
tion that was somewhat delicate. 


What of American Catholic loy- 
alists? John Gilmary Shea round- 
ly declares that they were “spon- 
taneously, universally, and ener- 
getically” united in support of the 
Revolution and that “in the list of 
Tories and Loyalists, in the volumes 
since written about them, you can- 
not find the name of a single Catho- 
lic. There were no Catholic Tories.” 
This he said in an address delivered 
in 1884,* but is of course nonsense. 
In the second volume of his History 
(published in 1888) he lists some 
of their names himself. There were 
not many of them, it is true, but 
they existed, and, as Dr. Guilday 
remarks, “the wonder is that the 
Catholic body, after a century of 
persecution by the colonial leaders, 
did not remain entirely neutral.” 
But it must be admitted that three 


8 Quoted in Guilday’s Carroll, Vol. I, pp. 
81-82, 


Catholic Tory regiments were re- 
cruited—if we count the one raised 
by Lord Rawdon in New York, 
which though Irish and not exclu- 
sively Catholic, must have included 
some Catholics. The two recruited 
in Philadelphia, however, could 
only muster together 668 men and 
never appears to have been an effec- 
tive force. 

The question arises as to what 
proportion of Catholics served in 
the American armies. John Car- 
roll’s sober sentence is, “Their 
blood flowed as freely, in proportion 
to their numbers, to cement the 
fabric of independence as that of 
their fellow citizens. They con- 


curred with perhaps greater una- 
nimity than any other body of men 
in recommending and promoting 
that government from whose influ- 
ence America anticipates all the 
blessings of justice, peace, plenty, 
good order, and civil and religious 


liberty.” But we have no statistics 
as to how many bore arms in the 
struggle, and all the criteria upon 
which estimates might be based 
are uncertain if not fallacious. 
Michael J. O’Brien in A Hidden 
Phase of American History makes 
an eloquent claim that the official 
historians have minimized what the 
Irish contributed toward the win- 
ning of American liberty, that when 
they come across an Irish name 
they always say it is that of a 
Scotch-Irishman. But even if Mr. 
O’Brien’s thesis could be substan- 
tiated it would merely prove—what 
hardly needs to be proved—that the 
Irish are born soldiers and that they 
were glad to seize an opportunity 
of settling their scores with Eng- 
land. If there were as many Irish- 
men in the army as he contends, 
they must have been apostates or 
the sons of apostates. There is the 
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typical case of General John Sulli- 
van. His grandfather, Major Philip 
O’Sullivan, fought in the siege of 
Limerick; and his father, a school- 
master, came to New England but 
ceased to practice (no doubt he was 
unable to practice) his religion 
after his arrival. In addition to the 
General this Sullivan was the father 
of three other revolutionary offi- 
cers, of a governor of New Hamp- 
shire and a governor of Massachu- 
setts and a judge. Among his 
grandchildren were a governor of 
Maine, a United States senator from 
New Hampshire and an attorney- 
general of that state and another 
judge. All these, so far from being 
Catholics, were conspicuous for 
their animosity toward the Church. 
Unfortunately the same thing was 
true of thousands of other families 
less distinguished than the Sulli- 
vans. 

A final word might be said about 
the appeal of the American mode of 
thought for the Catholic mind. I 
have already suggested that the 
American idea was largely (though 
unconsciously) inspired by the 
Scholastic political philosophers. It 
was therefore only natural that 
American Catholics should respond 
to Americanism, recognizing in it 
familiar features. The Revolution, 
though it soon proceeded to a de- 
mand for national independence, 
began as—and to a considerable 
extent remained —a demand for 
: those large local liberties which had 

been accorded in innumerable me- 
dieval charters. The Colonies had 
all been founded on some sort of 
written agreement, and any in- 
fringement of such an agreement 
made them indignant, just as any 
infringement of a charter was liable 
to stir a medieval mob to riot. Both 
Catholic and non-Catholic Ameri- 


cans attached a special sacredness 
to the Magna Charta, which Eng- 
lishmen also professed to venerate 
but which the precedents of Eng- 
lish law had so whittled down as 
to leave virtually without force. 
The British Constitution was there- 
fore by now something that was at 
the mercy of lawyers. It had never 
been put into writing, as it is still 
not in writing. And the American 
appetite was for definitely defined 
rights. In other words, the Ameri- 
can radical was really an English 
conservative, in so far as he wished 
to retain in undiminished vigor all 
that Magna Charta had granted. 

The French alliance also had a 
very considerable effect upon the 
fortunes of the American Catholic 
Church. When the sending of an 
emissary to France was first pro- 
posed, both Washington and Frank- 
lin were in favor of appointing 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. With 
great wisdom Carroll declined the 
mission. “I am the one man,” he 
pleaded, “who must be kept entire- 
ly in the background.” There was 
already dislike enough of an alli- 
ance with the Catholic French— 
against whom Americans had so 
recently fought—to make it inad- 
visable to entrust the negotiations 
to a Catholic. The amusing and 
artful Franklin therefore took Car- 
roll’s place and proved to be the 
perfect ambassador. It was Car- 
roll, however, working behind the 
scenes, who prepared the way for 
Franklin’s mission. 

One of the first effects of this 
was an immediate choking off of 
all anti-Catholic demonstrations. 
Washington issued strict orders in 
1775 that “Pope’s Day,” the coloni- 
al equivalent of Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
was not to be celebrated, lest the 
susceptiblities of the French should 











be offended. The thing was already 
harmless enough and had degene- 
rated into nothing but a yearly op- 
portunity for gangs of rowdy youths 
to indulge in horseplay and to col- 
lect money to be spent at the tav- 
ern. But even this foolish “racket” 
was forbidden. 

Consequences much more im- 
portant than that to American 
Catholics immediately resulted. 
For instance, when the French fleet 
appeared at Newport, Rhode Island 
made haste to repeal its act of 1664 
that refused citizenship to Catho- 
lics. And though the Tories were 
now able to represent themselves 
as the true-blue defenders of Prot- 
estant liberties, not only the Ameri- 
can but the Catholic cause every- 
where benefited from the French 
alliance. It was in vain that Bene- 
dict Arnold tried to justify his trea- 
son on the ground that he had seen 
with his own eyes “your mean and 
profligate Congress at Mass for the 
soul of a Roman Catholic in purga- 
tory and participating in the rites 
of a Church against whose anti- 
Christian corruption your pious an- 
cestors would bear witness with 
their blood.” Americans did not 
forgive his treason—nor forget the 
patriotism of Catholics. Arnold 
was correct in his statement: Con- 
gress had attended a Requiem Mass 
on May 8, 1780, at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Philadelphia, for Miralles, 
the Spanish Ambassador. Dr. Rush 
declined to be present because of 
his “Protestant principles”;* but 
official America as a whole thought 
it was worth while showing some 
courtesy toward Catholics. If a 
few defections from the American 
cause arose from the national en- 


4His card of invitation, with his annota- 
tion, may be seen in the Ridgeway branch of 
the Philadelphia Library. 
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tanglement with Catholic allies, 
they were more than compensated 
for in other directions. It is doubt- 
ful if anything worse eventuated 
than a virulent Tory editorial or 
two. 

We need not ascribe the virtual 
toleration that existed during the 
war solely to the new spirit that 
had been born in America. Such 
a spirit had, indeed, come into be- 
ing, so that after the war there 
could be no thought of going back 
to the old penal system. But the 
toleration was merely a general tacit 
consent; it was not as yet legally 
sanctioned, but was largely a mat- 
ter of diplomacy. France and 
Spain had to be persuaded that 
Americans were not such black 
Protestants as they had been 
painted. 

Moreover, Catholic priests could 
now be useful to Congress. John 
Carroll had already been employed, 
and an occasion might arise to 
necessitate his employment again. 
Massachusetts meanwhile was glad 
to welcome a chaplain of the French 
fleet and to send him as a mission- 
ary to the Catholic Indians of 
Maine. He served to cement the 
adhesion of those Indians to the 
Revolution. And although Count 
d’Estaing, when he issued an ad- 
dress to the Canadians in the name 
of the French King, did not succeed 
in detaching them from their loy- 
alty to Great Britain, he at least 
weakened the loyalty of many in- 
dividuals. Friendship toward the 
Catholic Church had become a very 
good card for Congress to play. 

The foreign officers who served, 
either as soldiers of fortune in the 
American army or with the French 
allies, also put the Revolution in 
debt to Catholics. Of the one sort 
there were Pulaski and Kosciuszko; 
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of the other, De Grasse, Rocham- 
beau, d’Estaing and Lafayette—not 
all of them conspicuously devout 
but all definitely sons of the 
Church. As such they not only 
helped to establish the independ- 
ence of the United States but to win 
religious freedom for America. 
Their faith is now often over- 
looked; it was not overlooked at 
the time. Nor was it possible, 
when peace came, for the nobler 
type of American mind to be so un- 
grateful as to return to persecution. 

Of all the priests who played an 
active part in historical events the 
one who did most was Pierre 
Gibault. Those who were working 
in the missions of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania of course stayed 
quietly with their flocks. It was 
not for them to engage in politics. 
At the same time their unobtrusive 
influence probably counted for 
much more than we shall ever 
know. But Gibault — despite the 
fact that he was Bishop Briand’s 
vicar-general — was to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the winning of 
the old Northwest. Vincennes was 
taken largely because of him, as 
George Rogers Clark afterwards 
handsomely acknowledged. It is 
true (or would seem to be true) 
that his personal character was not 
of the best, and his difficulties with 
his bishop were not altogether due 
to insubordination in a _ political 
matter. It is certainly true that in 
later years, while smarting under a 
sense of being bady treated by the 
Americans he had helped, and in 
the hope of reinstating himself in 
the good graces of Briand, he wrote 
to his bishop denying (one fears 
not quite disingenuously) that he 
had had any hand in the capture of 
Vincennes. He rubbed off some of 
his gilding as an American hero by 


adding, “I always regretted and do 
regret every day the loss of the 
mildness of British rule.” But the 
fact remains that he did have a 
good deal to do with the success of 
Clark’s campaign. As Americans 
we should be grateful to him; as 
Catholics we need not boast about 
him too loudly. 

Another Catholic—but one rather 
lax in his religious practice—who 
had a share in the taking of Vin- 
cennes was Colonel Vigo, an Italian. 
He went as a spy to the settlement 
where, upon being taken, he would 
have been hanged by its British 
commander, Hamilton, had he not 
been able to prove that he had 
served with the Spanish army in 
Louisiana and therefore had to be 
counted as a Spanish subject. In 
the same gallery must be placed 
Bernardo de Galvez, the young Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, who prevented 
its seizure by the British. Had it 
not been for him England would 
have been in a position to retain the 
west bank of the Mississippi after 
the peace and perhaps would even 
have been able to keep a grip on a 
large portion of the intervening 
western lands. He, too, served the 
American cause, however little he 
may have cared about it. 

In listing these things I do not 
wish to make any extravagant 
claims for Catholics. Some of the 
men mentioned were naval or mili- 
tary officers who merely carried out 
orders. Those who served in the 
French forces were thinking pri- 
marily about the interest of France, 
not of that of America or of the 
Catholic Church. But even of those 
who acted only as a matter of rou- 
tine duty, the majority were soon 
filled with a genuine enthusiasm for 
American liberty. Therefore Catho- 
lics need not be less grateful than 
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are other Americans for the serv- 
ices they rendered. Rather they 
should be more grateful than other 
Americans because of the vastly 
improved relations brought about 
between the hitherto proscribed 
Catholics and their fellow-citizens. 

When the news of the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown reached 
Philadelphia a Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing was offered at St. Mary’s 
Church. According to Shea, both 
Washington and Lafayette were 
present. A pleasant legend even 
has it that they celebrated the occa- 
sion by a ceremonial crossing of 
swords in front of the altar. The 
story is unfortunately baseless: the 
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two men on the day of the Mass— 
November 4, 1781 — were still at 
Yorktown. There is, nevertheless, 
a kind of symbolical truth in the 
legend. With the end of the war, 
Catholic France and Protestant 
America pledged undying friend- 
ship. From that friendship was to 
come something that was much 
more than mere toleration for 
Catholics. What resulted was an 
absolute religious equality for all 
faiths and, with it, a new opportu- 
nity for the dispirited American 
Church. Instead of being confined 
to Maryland and Pennsylvania, it 
now found the whole United States 
an open field. 


AUTUMN ALCHEMY 


By Sister MADELEINE Sopuie, S.S.N.D. 


UTUMN begged for the Golden Touch; 
Earth now has heard her pleading. 
No leaf escapes her finger-tips, 


Lavish and unheeding. 


The poplar tree which yesterday 
Stood green, and strong, and bold, 
This morning has been alchemized 
To a shivering yellow-gold. 


Green-gold, red-gold on the land; 

In the air a thin-gold glory, 

While autumn in a spendthrift mood 
Pours out her golden story. 


Today,—today the land is bleak 
And the gold,—it is tarnishing, falling; 
And autumn is seeking in vain for her wealth; 


Futilely calling, calling. 

















IDEAS AND IDEOLOGIES 


By Tuomas A. Fox 
of the Paulist Fathers 


N° one is too dumb nowadays to 
have an ideology. You can 
pick up one from any of a thousand 
pamphlets, or within earshot of 
any soap box with but a single eve- 
ning’s tutelage. And pretty raucous 
tutelage it is! If a grades school 
teacher once shouted at her pupils 
the way Union Square messiahs 
hawk their ideological wares, the 
dear little things would be out on 
strike and picketing her ménage be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson. 
There is no such phrase as “sweet- 
ness and light” in the soap box lexi- 
con, and the reason is not far to 
seek. Just as the delicacy of an 
oyster depends on its living in a 
shell, cloistered like a virgin’s pur- 
ity or a poet’s vision, so the sweet- 
ness and light of the Sermon on 
the Mount needed the hard shell of 
Christian dogma to protect them. 
The liberals (as some of them are 
now coming to see) greatly blun- 
dered when they smashed the shell 
of dogmatic religion. 

Howbeit, there are no sweetness 
and light any longer, but only bit- 
terness and obfuscation. In the 
soap box milieu a speaker uses a 
Blitzkrieg rhetoric, bombing the 
ears of his hearers and paralyzing 
the orderly processes of judgment. 
Dictators manage to strike terror 
by their very frowns, and whole na- 
tions slink past the fearsome sign, 
Beware of the Dog! It is interest- 
ing to notice how differently Christ 
behaved from the typical modern 
dictator. Christ mingled constantly 





with the people. The artist can 
picture Him in any number of ten- 
der attitudes and democratic situa- 
tions: stopping at the beds of the 
sick, beseeching a glass of water, 
asleep in a boat, washing the feet 
of His disciples, riding on a donkey, 
threading His way through crowds, 
weeping, or with a crowd of chil- 
dren clambering over Him—rivu- 
lets of innocence running to meet 
the ocean. But a despot must strut 
and posture like a ham actor, arm 
stuck out like a railroad sema- 
phore, grimacing like a tragic mask, 
astride a cannon like a brat on a 
hobby horse, mystagogically aloof 
from the people, rare and sudden 
epiphanies in swift automobiles or 
on high balconies as if aping the 
antics of Doug Fairbanks in The 
Thief of Bagdad: and a poor Negro 
preacher in Harlem knows all their 
tricks, would not stoop to most of 
them, and performs the rest most 
amiably. Salazar of Portugal 
would scorn their artifices, and yet 
he has beaten them all at their 
professed job of rehabilitating a 
nation. Does a despot have to go 
in for this mock monstrosity? Like 
a common wrestler, he probably 
does. He has to eschew the tender 
democracy of Christ, else his lieu- 
tenants might get thinking to them- 
selves, “Why, Joe (or Adolf) can’t 
be such an ogre of cruelty after all!” 
and start breathing freely. But 
what despot could last a week if his 
followers began breathing freely? 
Tension is the thew and sinew of 
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tyranny. A shrewd tyrant perceives 
that his days are numbered once 
the nation begins breathing again 
from the diaphragm. 

A voice teacher we had in the 
seminary alleged that good breath- 
ing had something to do with good 
thinking and quoted a psychologist 
or two in confirmation, but of 
course we dismissed his remarks as 
the usual imperialistic guff by 
which a teacher would fain bring 
everything under the sun within 
purview of his subject —like the 
English teacher who told us that we 
could not get on in life without 
speaking grammatically, when all 
over the city there were politicians 
who could scarcely write their 
names and yet managed to build 
$50,000 summer homes at South- 
ampton. Surely no convention of 
English teachers will ever have the 
cheek to pass a resolution denounc- 
ing Hitler’s grasping for Leben- 
sraum, for when did an English 
teacher not try to crowd every other 
subject out of the curriculum with 
his or her terrific theme assign- 
ments? 

But it is possible that the voice 
teacher “had something.” Nor 
should it surprise us, in view of the 
interpenetration of mind and mat- 
ter in the human animal, if good 
breathing is a condition of good 
thinking. Although Aristotle does 
not include it in his specifications, 
I have always felt that the Mag- 
nanimous Man breathed from the 
diaphragm—that is, freely, rhyth- 
mically, deeply. Certainly mag- 
nanimous utterance, like Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration, needs 
ample respiration; but neither can 
we imagine a wheezing man even 
thinking such thoughts, much less 
investing them with a periodic 
pomp and rehearsing them over and 


over before the mirror. Wheezing 
and wizen do seem to be cognate. 
Joe and Adolf would be well ad- 
vised to toss every voice teacher 
(such at least as apotheosize the 
diaphragm) into a concentration 
camp. He is an enemy of the state, 
for he would teach people to breathe 
freely, which might lead them to 
think freely. 

But to stop this slatternly 
digressing, which must come of 
premature old age—I was about to 
remark that there is a fixity or final- 
ity about ideologies which shows 
how much they differ from ideas. 
Ideas are living things, and grow in 
age and wisdom and grace. They 
fatten on observation and reflec- 
tion. They would strike their hun- 
gry roots to the core of reality, and 
they intimately live with reason. 
They welcome examination and 
relish the deepest study. An idea 
is something to be discussed, an 


ideology something to be bran- 
dished like a club, which probably 
accounts for the caveman propensi- 


ties of ideologists. You can debate 
an idea but not an ideology, since 
the ideologist at once takes refuge 
in name calling. Ideas inspire great 
utterance, like Edmund Burke’s 
speeches, but ideologies only lend 
themselves to ranting. Discourse 
that is rich in ideas is usually 
placid; Bach, who abounded in 
them, had the gentlest of idioms, 
whereas swing music, without an 
idea to its name, is all blare and 
confusion. Also discourse that is 
rich in ideas is never foppish about 
form, which then is rather the in- 
candescence of content. Wasn't it 
Bourdaloue who was called “logic 
on fire’? You cannot imagine 
Demosthenes higgling over form in 
composing his great Crown speech. 
But when art is impoverished of 
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ideas, you get wild experiments in 
verse forms, an Epstein in sculp- 
ture and surrealism in painting. 
One must lose one’s life to find it. 
An artist must lose himself and his 
technique in a great idea if he 
would find the immortal expres- 
sion. Out of the fullness of mind 
and heart proceeds the masterpiece 
which needs no glossary to ex- 
plain it. 

Ideas stimulate thought, ideolo- 
gies choke it off, for it is impossible 
to think if one must always be hew- 
ing to the party line. A great idea, 
like Newman’s idea of a liberal edu- 
cation, expands the mind, but an 
ideology, like the crabbed formula 
of Marxism, only warps it. The 
ideologist can only repeat over and 
over his arid formula, boring us 
stiff with his bovine iteration, 
where an idea, in the hands of a 
Beethoven or a Newman, admits of 
unlimited development and pro- 
liferates into one glorious passage 
after another, with never any same- 
ness or monotony. Someone has 
suggested that the collected works 
of the great Cardinal could be re- 
duced to a few seminal ideas that 
took root and flourished in the rich 
soil of his genius. Anyhow, one 
shudders to think how bleak would 
have been his literary output, if in 
youth his mind had been stunted 
with an ideology. Or try to imag- 
ine a dashing genius like Shake- 
speare being harnessed with the 
crabbed Marxist formula for ex- 
plaining life and history. Such 
minds were nourished at the full 
and flowing breasts of reality, not 
by an arid slogan. 

But people must have their slo- 
gans, their inane simplifications 
of reality. Slogans, as Chesterton 
said, are express trains jammed to 
the roof with persons too lazy to 


think for themselves. Journalists 
flourish because of our demand for 
simplification. We must get Inside 
Asia in a volume and have the state 
of the nation served up piping with 
interest in a column. The Story of 
Philosophy and the Outline of His- 
tory must be crowded into an eve- 
ning’s double bill. The thematic 
material of a musical composition 
must consist of no more than a 
three or four note jingle or we dis- 
miss the composer as highbrow. 
This must be said to the credit of 
modern composers like Sibelius and 
Rachmaninoff, they disdain the 
cheap appeal of tuneful themes. Let 
one slip into Segei’s concertos, and 
instead of dribbling it for twenty 
minutes to the delight of the shirt 
studs, he drops it like a sputtering 
fire-cracker. But to get on with this 
litany of simplifications—the news 
must be headlined; magazine arti- 
cles and even whole volumes must 
be digested; genius, however mani- 
fold its activities or brilliant its 
achievements, must be reduced to 
terms of self-seeking and sex; the 
slum problem and juvenile delin- 
quency must be narrowed to the 
histrionic gamut of the Dead End 
Kids; the great movement of the 
Crusades has to pivot around a 
vapid blonde wig, and the whole 
pioneering epoch and conquest of 
the West must be expressible in 
terms of a covered wagon, a nifty 
pair of bays and Claudette Colbert. 

We have the politicians to thank 
for ideology, however much they 
may disavow it. They sired it. 
From them Hegel and Marx bor- 
rowed the technique of inane sim- 
plification. And since there is some 
law or other of supply and de- 
mand, the politicians are doubtless 
only giving people what they want 
—a primer absence of complexity. 
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Recall some of the slogans of Presi- 
dential campaigns: Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too, Sixteen to One, The Full 
Dinner Pail, He Kept Us Out of 
War, Return to Normalcy, Coolidge 
Prosperity, Two Chickens in Every 
Pot, The New Deal. There you 
have a good slice of American his- 
tory as a politician would write it. 
And you will notice that as more 
and more millions are dumped into 
the little red schoolhouse and the 
diploma mills, the political slogans 
are far from becoming more subtle 
or complex. The politicians have 
shrewdly taken the measure of our 
education. Shade of Demosthenes 
and his rich convoluted appeal to 
the Athenians to resist the Mace- 
donian aggression! I think of all 
the hours of torture I would have 
been spared as a sophomore if only 
the immortal tribune had just got- 
ten up and beat a turbulent tattoo 
on some slogan of the stamp of 
Roosevelt or Ruin. 

Some German historian or other 
said that Demosthenes was not a 
statesman but a politician, evident- 
ly because he would have had the 
Athenians resist aggression, a 
criminal thing for an “inferior” 
race to do. A politician he certain- 
ly was not, for he clearly did not 
appreciate the first axiom of smart 
politics—Never ask people to think! 
Tell them stories, preferably funny 
ones, bounce slogans off their skulls 
until you are livid with your own 
toxin, smear your opponent till even 
his own children run from him, 
and if your audience happen to be 
the sort that read a book a month, 
cram their craws with some mono- 
maniac dialectic, but do not prof- 
fer them ideas or you will be 
branded as “highbrow” and never 
live it down. Philip dished out 
ducats to the Athenian gentry and 


won the day. Demosthenes had 
only ideas, and magnificent ones 
they are even through the haze of 
the centuries; but Philip had the 
war chest. Of course Aeschines was 
hired to cover it with the mauve 
mantle of sophistry, so that his 
master’s cynicism would not be too, 
too obvious. After all, the veriest 
drab likes to be treated as a lady. 
The Catholic apologist is at a seri- 
ous disadvantage in having to stick 
to truth and ideas. Virtus laudatur 
et alget. Catholic thought is a mas- 
sive thing, the grand achievement 
of human reason mining the rich 
deposit of God’s revelation; but a 
shrewd publicist like Will Durant 
knew that it would only be a drag 
on a best-seller. It is not reducible 
to a few bright sayings and flippan- 
cies. In a bid for popular appeal, 
what chance has Aquinas and the 
Summa against Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche? Where is the 
cheap silhouette of reality? Where 
is the housemaid’s gossip to bait 
the legions of the prurient? What 
chance have austere scholars like 
D’Arcy and Gilson against Irwin 
Edman? What chance has Catho- 
lic logic against the mesmerism of 
demagoguery? For that matter, 
since we are appraising the power 
of ideas, what chance had Edmund 
Burke against the dinner bell in 
the House of Commons? F. Yeats- 
Brown in European Jungle quotes 
from Moscow's instructions to the 
Red agitators in Spain. Rest your 
complacency on this spike of sig- 
nificance (italics mine): “No detail 
must be omitted to inflame the pas- 
sions of the people. This super- 
excited state must be directed in a 
frankly serual manner in order to 
enlist the sympathies of the masses 
more easily.” There is an authen- 
tic jungle note for you. It sounds 
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like the formula of a Broadway 
smash hit. It sounds bestial. It 
sounds like demons from Hell 
dancing on the grave of MIND. 

The Church cannot reduce salva- 
tion, much less sanctification, to a 
slogan, as do the revivalists and the 
Oxford Group. It is no trick to 
stampede the mourners’ benches 
with slogans like “Justification by 
Faith,” “We Are Saved in His 
Blood,” “We Have No Pope but 
the Bible,” “Moral Rearmament,” 
“When the Roll is Called Up Yonder 
I'll be There.” There is a measure 
of truth in most slogans of course, 
but they are not the whole truth. 
They are half sayings, and there- 
fore verboten for a Catholic preach- 
er; for half sayings can lead the un- 
wary into heresy, which he must 
avoid as a plague. He cannot in- 


anely simplify Catholic doctrine to 
the vulgar level of an ideology or 
gaudy dialectic, for Catholic doc- 


trine neither is inane nor is it sim- 
ple, in the sense of being compre- 
hensible by even a_ simpleton. 
Truth, like virtue, in medio stat. 
It is a delicate and tremulous bal- 
ance, easily tilted into error, as 
many an author on the Index has 
learned to his sorrow. 

Catholic thought takes all reality 
for its province, and you cannot 
squeeze the sprawling cosmos into 
a tight little slogan, as the hot-dog 
philosophers try to do. The Mo- 
hammedan can hug his fanatically 
simple monad, but Catholic faith 
must embrace the Trinity. The Lu- 
theran can rhapsodize about sal- 
vific faith, but a Catholic must 
think of good works as well. A 
non-Catholic social philosopher can 
retire into his ivory tower and en- 
vision his Utopia, but a Catholic is 
given pause by the fact of Original 

in. A Communist can dispatch 


capitalists in droves to the firing 
squad, but a Catholic is stayed by 
knotty problems of justice, not to 
mention the Law of Charity. A 
Leftist can break clean with the 
past, but a Catholic must be a stick- 
ler for tradition and is pledged to 
conserve the best that has been 
thought and done in times gone by. 
However you look at it, Catholic 
doctrine defies ideological simplifi- 
cation. 

On this account, as most priests 
know, it is very difficult to receive 
a really stupid person into the 
Church. Even the penny catechism 
uses language so exactly, defines so 
precisely, poses such nice distinc- 
tions, contains such a rich and 
intricate reservoir of truth, as to 
baffle a dull pate. One might well 
undertake to expound Marxism in 
one lesson, but you cannot expound 
Catholicism in one lesson. Mon- 
signor Sheen spent ninety hours 
with the lively intelligence of Hey- 
wood Broun. Any priest who has 
preached a week’s “mission to non- 
Catholics,” should know the pangs 
of futility, and how he craved 
more time to do his subject even 
scant justice. Any duffer with the 
gift of gab can get up on a soap box 
and spiel an ideology, but the 
Chureh licenses her outdoor lay 
apologists topic by topic, for even 
one topic of Catholic doctrine, like 
Grace or Justice, consumes a whole 
year’s study in the seminary. 

Yes, Catholic ideas are at a dis- 
advantage against the ideologies; 
but they are the pearl of great 
worth all the same, and wise men 
are forever disposing of all their 
ideological cant to possess them. A 
popular song with its simple tune 
may thoroughly captivate you and 
set you humming it for days on 
end, but you soon tire of it, espe- 
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cially these days when it blares 
from every loud-speaker; but a 
great symphony is a joy forever, 
and as often as you hear it you dis- 
cover new depths, new meanings. 
You exulted as a child at hearing 
Beethoven’s mighty Choral, and 
though now its themes are known 
by heart and you have heard it 


played many times over, you exult 
still more at hearing it in middle 
age. Catholic doctrine, with its 
opulence of ideas, stands to the in- 
anely simplified ideologies as great 
symphonic music stands to the 
jingles of Tin Pan Alley. However, 
symphonic music has never stam- 
peded the box office. 


CERTITUDE 


By Epitn Tatum 


HOUGH I were blind and knew 

Naught of calendar or seasons change, 
Some morning were I to venture forth 
While frost still glittered in the sun 
And winds complained through snowy pines, 
The spring, far off, would speak to me 
And I would feel, like fire against my cheek, 
The yellow warmth of daffodils. 


If hurt with grief, 


Tormented by old questionings, 

While walking underneath the stars 
Seeking to still the tumult of my heart, 
I would sense throbbing in the trees, 


The leap of sap, 


The vibrant stirring deep in earth, 
The waking of the life within. 


Then by the faith of small green things, 
Whose emerald spirals seek the sun 
And pierce the dusky loam, 

The spring would gently bring to me 
The certainty of resurrection 


And God’s love. 











A MESSAGE FROM JEFF * 


By Rosemary HAWARD 


LIZABETH stretched on tiptoe 

to watch the truck lurching 
down the road toward her. She 
gasped in dismay as she saw it dip 
abruptly into a shell hole, hesitate 
for a moment, and then straighten 
out to plunge on toward the house. 
This truck carried a precious bur- 
den—her son, little Jeff, who stood 
so tall and thin for his age, so like 
that other Jeff whom she had not 
seen for such a long time. 

As the truck roared to a stop out- 
side the gate, Elizabeth raced down 
the steps, her lean, trouser-clad 
legs carrying her through the gar- 
den into the road. The door of the 
vehicle swung open and a small 
boy stepped carefully down into 
the road, waving good-by to the 
driver as the car sped on its way. 
Elizabeth stopped short, gazing 
with love and amazement at this 
sturdy little boy, so unlike the little 
Jeff who had been away from her 
for a year. Something in his eyes 
stopped the move she had made to 
gather him into her arms, some- 
thing uncertain and foreboding. 
She knelt down in the dust of the 
country road, never taking her 
eyes from his small, serious face. 

“What’s the matter Jeffie?” she 
whispered. 

In a rush of flying legs and 
clipped yellow curls he was in her 


1 The following story has been awarded 
first prize by the Connecticut Chapter of 
Kappa Gamma Pi in its 1941 National Short 
Story Contest. The judges in the contest were: 
Rev. John Louis Bonn, S.J., professor of Eng- 
lish at Boston College; Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, 
professor of English and librarian at Hunter 
College; and Dr. Sabina Hart Connolly, mem- 
ber of the Faculty of New Haven High School. 





arms, pressing tight to her, burying 
a face streaming and broken with 
tears on her breast. Elizabeth held 
him close to her, murmuring in low, 
soothing tones things she didn’t re- 
alize she was saying. She did not 
ask him to confide in her, did not 
try to make him talk. A year of 
separation, necessitated by some- 
thing neither she nor he under- 
stood, had wrought this change. 
Oh, it was all very well to speak of 
high courage, of “thumbs up,” of 
“blood, sweat, and tears,” and the 
hundred other slogans which she 
and her countrymen knew so well. 
One could be brave when it was a 
matter of scurrying frantically to 
shelter at the first sound of the 
sirens. But when the pattern of 
this year’s chaos was written so 
plainly on the face of her own son, 
then rebellion arose in her heart. 
Elizabeth rested her chin on the 
soft, golden hair of her son. For 
a while she watched the dappled 
shadows of the oak tree playing on 
the ground around them. The 
sound of the truck had died away 
in the distance and all was quiet 
save for the low song of the trees 
rustling their refrain of courage. 
Finally Jeff lifted his face swollen 
and red with tears and pulled away 
from her. Elizabeth straightened 
and stood looking down at him for 
a moment. She did not know what 
to say to him, how to erase that 
hurt expression from his face and 
make him understand that the “big 
folks” like Mummy and Daddy had 
broken up their home and made 
the countryside a mass of ruins. 
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Wealth and power, invasion and 
war, life and death had no meaning 
in the life of a nine-year-old. 

“Come on, Jeffie, let’s go around 
the place,” Elizabeth urged cheer- 
fully. 

Jeff studied the tips of his shoes, 
started to speak, then closed his lips 
in a thin, white line. 

“It’s a lot of fun, Jeff, and we've 
some baby ducks and baby chick- 
ens,” his mother confided with 
simulated eagerness. 

Jeff lifted his head and peered 
around her into the garden. “Some 
ducks?” he asked hopefully. 

Elizabeth turned and started for 
the barn. “Yes, and that’s not all,” 
she hinted mysteriously. She held 
out her hand to him. 

All that day Elizabeth showed 
Jeff the miracle of the farm. He 
stooped and rested inquisitive fin- 
gers on balls of yellow down; col- 
lected from the hen’s nests eggs 
still damp and warm. He held a 


week-old goat on his lap, letting it 
suckle at his finger as he stroked 
the hard, bony head where later the 
horns would grow. But through it 
all he remained silent and with- 
drawn, apparently content to re- 
main in the shell of aloofness 


which enclosed him. Elizabeth 
ached to draw him out of himself, 
to break through that little-boy 
reticence. He answered politely all 
her questions about his life at his 
aunt’s home in Wessex. She had 
thought him safe there, away from 
the horror of London where she 
had stayed for a time with big Jeff. 
Then even the sanctuary of that re- 
mote district of Wessex had been 
blasted. Weeks passed, weeks full 
of uncertainty as to her son’s fate, 
and the remote possibility that both 
he and big Jeff were alive, the one 
at his aunt’s home, the other at a 


nameless airport where the R.A.F. 
waited to make flights in the dark- 
ness across the Channel. 

But now it was all right again. 
This dear little boy beside her, 
watching the fat puppies nurse at 
the side of the old shepherd dog, 
was safe with her again. Big Jeff 
would be here for a stolen week-end 
soon. Elizabeth patted the old dog’s 
head and then stood up, stretching 
contentedly in the warm sunlight. 
“God’s in His Heaven, and all’s 
right with my world,” she mur- 
mured softly. 

“T’'ll race you to the top of the 
hill, Jeffie,” she dared her young 
son, who was gazing at her stolidly. 
His eyes flashed at the challenge 
and the two were off, speeding up 
the grassy slope toward the chest- 
nut tree at the top. 

“T beat you, I beat you!” Jeffie 
chided as he turned at the top just 
one short pace ahead of his mother. 

“So you did,” Elizabeth admitted 
laughingly, throwing herself face 
downward on the cool green grass. 
Ah! it was good to be alive, good to 
be here with her son, good to know 
that this little corner of her life re- 
mained untouched in the midst of 
world-shattering events. Her fin- 
gers raked through the cool stems 
of the clover. In a minute she 
would pull the yellow head beside 
her up on her shoulder and they 
would rest there in the bliss of a 
delightful understanding. This 
wall which had grown between 
them over the period of a year 
would crumble away. Jeffie would 
come to understand that he must 
face the world and the changes in 
it, and he would come to realize 
that if a person were secure enough 
in this inner confidence, nothing 
could shake one—nothing. 

She stretched a hand to him as he 
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jumped to his feet and stood beside 
her, small and straight, all boy. 

“You did win and you wore me 
out! I’m much too old for that sort 
of thing,” Elizabeth chuckled. 
Jeff’s face clouded over and she 
hastened to add, “But I’m sure that 
if you stay around long enough, 
you can get me in condition again.” 

Jeff sat beside her, his face seri- 
ous as he looked down at the peace- 
ful scene below them. Elizabeth 
closed her eyes, drinking jn the 
fresh, new odor of the clover. For 
a while all was quiet. She opened 
her eyes lazily and saw Jeff looking 
down at her with an expression 
which made her sit up quickly and 
put her arms around him. 

“Jeffie, Jeffie,’ she whispered, 
holding him close to her. 

The boy pulled away from her 
and stood up. 

Now, Elizabeth thought, now is 
the time to comfort him, to explain 
and try to soften all this which he 
sees and does not understand. But 
he is so young, he can’t know its 
meaning. I must try to put it into 
words that he will understand. 
Elizabeth rolled over on her back, 
nibbling at a piece of grass. 

“Jeffie, I know that everything is 
hard for you right now. You can’t 
see any reason behind this fighting 
your dad is doing, can you?” 

The little boy kicked at a clump 
of grass and pressed his lips tight- 
ly together. 

Elizabeth knew that she was do- 
ing badly, but she must try again. 
“Jeffie, you'll have to forget about 
being a little boy now and take care 
of me while big Jeff is away.” 


He came over to her and sat 
down, leaning hard against her. 
“Yes, big Jeff’s away,” he whis- 
pered. 

Elizabeth smiled wistfully. — It 
seemed that the wall of reserve had 
broken down at last. A year’s 
separation didn’t make any differ- 
ence when two loved each other. 
She would make her son forget the 
nights his sleep had been broken by 
shrieking sirens and bursting shells. 
It would be all right again. Big 
Jeff would teach him to play cricket 
in the big pasture. It wouldn’t be 
so long until the time when she 
would have two Jeffs with her, in- 
stead of one. 

Suddenly a low hum came out of 
the silence, faint at first, but grow- 
ing louder with each flying second. 
Elizabeth talked gaily, trying to 
keep Jeffie’s attention from the 
bright, shining dot high in the blue 
sky. Jeffie leaned against her 
harder and began to talk over her 
voice, his childish treble deepening 
until he was shouting. 

“Mother,” he was saying, “You 
mustn’t listen to it! It will be all 
right. I’ve come to stay with you.” 

Elizabeth grasped his arm in 
amazement. “What is it, Jeffie? 
What are you saying?” 

Jeffie swallowed hard and threw 
his arms around her neck. The 
sound of the plane was dying away 
as the shining dot disappeared from 
sight over the chestnut trees. The 
boy said softly, his voice shaking 
with emotion, “It’s big Jeff. They 
sent me to tell you, Mother. He’s 
not coming back any more. I’m big 
Jeff now.” 











COLONIAL EDUCATION ON LONG ISLAND 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


N 1938 the New York State De- 
partment of Education took 
occasion to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of the first common free 
school in the New York Colony, 
more properly called New Nether- 
land; but there is no record of such 
a school per se. Records prior to 
1638 do not exist (although one his- 
torian casually mentions the estab- 
lishment of a Collegiate Church 
School in 1633) and it is commonly 
known that school was often held 
in the home of the master. That 
there was no school building in 
1638 is borne out by a “memorial” 
addressed to the States General in 
Holland, signed by “Eight Men,” 
dated at New Netherland November 
3, 1643, which states: “The plate 
has been passed around for a com- 
mon school which has been built 
with words for as yet the first stone 
is not laid.” 

If the first school was held in the 
home of the master, what manner 
of man was he? His name was 
Adam Roelandsen (Rolands—Roe- 
lantsen) who arrived in 1633 in 
company with Governor Van Twil- 
ler and Dominie Everardus (Ever- 
hardus) Bogardus, but the only rec- 
ord of his scholarly pursuits is that 
he acted as precentor and clerk of 
the church, an important duty be- 
ing to turn the hour glass when the 
sermon was over (or should be)! 
But there is ample evidence of his 
activities in New Netherland. 

For instance, a lawsuit in 1638 
shows him to be, not so much the 
first schoolmaster as the first laun- 
dryman. At the age of thirty-four 





he married a widow and in the same 
year was appointed weightmaster. 
In 1642 he contracted for a house; 
in 1645 his wife died leaving him 
four children. According to a court 
record dated December 13, 1646, he 
was censured for his “evil deeds,” 
the censure being a public flogging 
and sentence of banishment. The 
latter portion of his punishment 
was stayed, however, “in view of 
his four motherless children.” 
Three years later he made legal pro- 
vision for their care and departed 
for the West Indies. Yet, today, he 
rises from the past as the First 
Dutch Schoolmaster, and a model 
of propriety to boot! 

A plaque at Erasmus Hall indi- 
cates Long Island’s first colonial 
school opened on its site in Janu- 
ary, 1658, while one at 420 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, makes a similar 
claim, the date being 1661. Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, engaged a 
schoolmaster as early as 1657 and 
built its first school near the “Goose 
Green” in 1660. In September, 
1663, the Southampton Town Meet- 
ing engaged Jonas Holdsworth for 
thirty-five pounds a year, stipulat- 
ing in his contract that he was to 
have a yearly vacation of twelve 
days as “liberty for his particular 
occupations.” Such liberty was in- 
deed needed as will be seen later. 

The village of Hempstead, an 
English settlement, was very back- 
ward in the matter of education. 
Sons and grandsons of original set- 
tlers could neither read nor write. 
By the time the third generation 
reached maturity well over seventy 























per cent of the population was illit- 
erate. No wonder, since the settle- 
ment was created in 1644 and the 
first school was started in 1702! 
One of its chief subjects was “navi- 
gation in the Italian manner.” In 
1704 the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, an 
Episcopal organization, sent the 
Rev. John Thomas to Hempstead to 
establish the Church of England 
under the protecting cloak of Lord 
Cornbury the Colonial Governor. 
He (Thomas) appointed one 
Thomas Gildersleeve as schoolmas- 
ter, and Gildersleeve held the post 
for twenty-six years. But it was no 
sinecure, nor was academic free- 
dom his problem. 

He was paid ten pounds a year 
by the Society. Parents who would, 
augmented this salary by five shil- 
lings per quarter per child, but in 
spite of the fact that the parish ex- 
tended to and included Oyster Bay 
he never had more than thirty or 
forty pupils. Further, many par- 
ents of these constantly complained 
about Gildersleeve’s teaching abil- 
ity and methods. These complaints 
must have been a burden to Gilder- 
sleeve but they should not necessar- 
ily reflect discredit upon him, for 
the Rev. Thomas who appointed 
him relates in sad and weary de- 
tail in his letters to the Society, his 
difficulties in establishing the 
Church of England in this “dissent- 
ing kidney.” No doubt the parents’ 
barbs were aimed for the Rev. 
Thomas more than his appointed 
schoolmaster. 

In spite of chronic complaints by 
parents some schoolmasters re- 
mained in one location for thirty 
years or more. One Brooklyn peda- 
gogue served the same school for 
sixty years. Others passed as the 
clouds in the night. These were 
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generally ne’er-do-wells with pol- 
ished manners but shady charac- 


ters. They often celebrated “blue 
Monday,” gambled excessively and 
sometimes were partners (ineligi- 
ble) to runaway marriages. One, 
arriving from Amsterdam, handed 
Peter Stuyvesant a note to the ef- 
fect that the Dutch West India 
Company knew nothing about him 
“except that he has a good charac- 
ter and writes a nice hand.” The 
note further advised that he be 
given a six months probation to ac- 
climate himself, “. . . for we have 
noted that the climate there often 
effects a man’s disposition.” 

Indeed, those who stayed at their 
posts had to have strong bodies and 
stanch characters, for their duties 
were manifold and never ceasing. 
For instance, on October 8, 1682, 
Johannes Van Ekkellen was en- 
gaged as master of the Flatbush 
School. He agreed in writing to the 
following duties: 

He would hold three sessions a 
day, morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning. He would open and close all 
sessions with prayer. On Wednes- 
days and Saturdays he would in- 
struct the students in the catechism 
against that time on Sunday prior 
the afternoon service when he 
would catechize them before the 
congregation. On such occasions 
he would instruct the children to be 
“friendly in their appearance” and 
to answer “freely and distinctly.” 
At all times he would “demean 
himself friendly with the children.” 

For these duties he would re- 
ceive an annual salary of 400 guild- 
ers (about $160) payable in wheat 
of wampum value delivered at the 
Brooklyn Ferry. He also had use 
of the house, pasturage and mead- 
ow “appertaining” to the school. 

This arrangement might appear 
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fair enough for a six day—fifty-two 
week schedule. But his duties did 
not end every Saturday night to be 
resumed on Monday morning at 
eight. On Sundays he would read 
a chapter of Scripture for the con- 
gregation, also the Ten Command- 
ments and the Twelve Articles of 
Faith (Reformed Religion). Then 
he led the choir, and if the minis- 
ter were absent he also read a ser- 
mon “from a book commonly used 
for that purpose.” This was just 
the morning service. 

In the afternoon before service 
he would catechize the children, 
read a short chapter of Scripture or 
a psalm, and if the minister were 
still absent, another sermon. 

Nor is this the entire extent of his 
duties. 

Parents were obliged to pay him 
twelve stivers (25c) to supply a 
basin of water for baptisms; and at 
the expense of the church with no 
bonus for himself, he supplied the 
bread and wine for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

Funerals, too, were in his line of 
duty, and were much more work 
for him, though a great deal more 
lucrative than baptisms. His was 
the task of delivering funeral invi- 
tations. With the exception of 
some branches of the Society of 
Friends, this custom has vanished; 
but in colonial days funerals, 
among the Dutch, were events. 
The family of the deceased issued 
invitations and provided an elabo- 
rate collation plus gifts for each 
guest. These gifts were prescribed 
by convention, and climbed the so- 
cial scale from funeral cakes, a 
piece of fine linen or a pair of gloves 
to a silver spoon suitably engraved 
with the name, date of birth and 
death of the deceased. 

If the deceased were over fifteen 


the schoolmaster received twelve 
guilders for delivering the invita- 
tions; for one under fifteen, eight 
guilders. If he had to cross to the 
mainland he received four guilders 
more. When the invitations were 
all delivered he returned to his vil- 
lage and dug the grave for which 
hard labor he received nothing. 

Since he was strictly required to 
be “always present” during school 
hours, and also had the office of 
“Comforter of the Sick” it is hard 
to see when he sandwiched in all 
his extra duties and it can be read- 
ily understood that he had to be a 
strong man and needed at least 
“twelve days a year for his particu- 
lar occupations.” 

It will be readily surmised that 
all the colonial schools were of a 
strictly parochial nature. In New 
Netherland they were supported by 
tax and were “common free 
schools”; but in this colony the Re- 
formed Religion was enforced by 
law. Other parochial schools in the 
English colonies were not always 
tax supported. The earliest co- 
lonial universities were established 
under specilic denominations. 

In Virginia, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary was chartered by 
the Crown in 1693 at Williamsburg. 
It was here in December, 1776, that 
the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity was 
established. Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia, reporting to the Crown in 
1671, stated that each parent taught 
his child to the best of his ability. 
“I thank God,” he wrote, “that 
there are no free schools, nor print- 
ing, and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years; for learning 
has brought heresy and disobedi- 
ence and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and 
libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both.” 
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The Virginians, thriving on their 
one vocation the tobacco crop, 
often spent their winters in London 
or Glasgow taking their children 
with them and placing them in 
schools in these cities. Otherwise 
the well-to-do families imported 
private tutors from England and 
instructed their children at home. 
Their sons more frequently than 
not were sent to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and the Temple for the 
study of law. 

New England, on the other hand, 
faced an endless struggle with the 
Indians and the wilderness. Here 
one staple crop was not possible 
and the energies of all and sundry 
were diverted by the constant toil 
with unproductive land. The de- 
sire, indeed, was to transplant Eng- 
lish standards of life and thought 
but toil crowded out the less useful 
(?) activities. But New England 
held to the ideal of at least an ele- 
mentary education for everyone, 
and when her teachers sought em- 
ployment in Long Island’s colonial 
schools they introduced the “alarm- 
ing mysteries of grammar” as well 
as “elocution” and glee clubs! Long 
before William and Mary was es- 
tablished in Virginia, Harvard Col- 
lege opened its doors in 1636, but 
for almost sixty years Harvard re- 
mained nothing more than an ordi- 
nary school. During this time it 
contributed nothing to scholarship 
and was pitifully behind the stand- 
ards of the universities in New 
Spain far to the south. 

Harvard was established by the 
Congregationalists but by 1700 cer- 
tain interested persons felt the need 
of a college which would “educate 
ministers in our own way.” This 
desire was reached through diver- 
gent views of politics and theology. 
The land for Yale University was 


set apart in 1647, its charter was 
granted in October, 1701, and the 
doors opened to students in 1702. 
The ten clergymen who were the 
founders and trustees were all 
graduates of Harvard. Dartmouth, 
also a Congregational institution, 
though now non-sectarian, was the 
outgrowth of Moor’s Indian Charity 
School which was founded by 
Eleazer Wheelock in 1750. Wheel- 
ock was succeeded by his son John 
who was removed by the board of 
trustees because he was a Presby- 
terian and a Republican, while the 
trustees. were still Congregational- 
ists and Federalists. 

The Dutch Reformed Church 
succeeded in 1766 in establishing 
Queens College in New Jersey, now 
known as Rutger’s. The purpose 
of this college, too, was to educate 
candidates for the ministry and it 
survived stormy beginnings as con- 
servative and liberal church ele- 
ments struggled for _ control. 
Princeton University was estab- 
lished October, 1746, by Presby- 
terians in New Jersey, who were 
stirred by the preachings of George 
Whitefield. Whitefield and Wil- 
liam Tennent had succeeded in 
splitting the ranks of the Pres- 
byterians in New Jersey leading the 
“liberals” against the conservatives 
who desired no change in faith or 
worship. Princeton was founded to 
train men for the ministry after the 
evangelical practices of Tennent 
and Whitefield. 

While religious denominations 
were thus establishing colleges and 
universities on the mainland, Long 
Island, after the English conquest 
in 1664, became increasingly indif- 
ferent to education. Books were 
scarce. Most of those available 
were of a religious or controversial 
nature. No newspaper was pub- 
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lished on the Island until after the 
Revolution but the New York 
Gazette began publication in 1725, 
political pamphlets were many and 
in 1758 the New American Magazine 
was published in Woodbridge, N. J. 

These publications were expen- 
sive and even if purchased the buy- 
ers, for the most part, could not 
read them. Today’s radio broad- 
cast, therefore, had its counterpart 
in colonial days in the big rooms of 
the local taverns. Some habitué 
usually afforded a newspaper and 
one who could, read it aloud to the 
guests. The reading, naturally, 
was pointed according to the read- 
er’s fondness for ale or rum. 

News as we know it today, was 
not a major portion of the early 
papers. Editorial opinion appeared 
only in letters signed with a Greek 
or a Roman nom de plume. Space 
was given to complimentary ac- 
counts of the movements of promi- 
nent people; maritime matters re- 


ceived generous treatment as did 
European letters which were gen- 
erally two to six months old. Every 
issue was sure to have a liberal 
number of panegyrics of the dead 
and plenty of stilted, sentimental 
verse which used copious allusions 


to the classics. Even as today, 
there were also long dissertations 
on the moral state of man. 

The advertisements covered new 
merchandise received, rewards for 
runaway slaves or redemptioners 
(the latter often employed as 
schoolmasters in New Jersey), no- 
tices not to trust or harbor eloping 
wives and announcements of lot- 
teries for the erection of churches 
and schools. 

All of these adult educational ad- 
vantages were exclusively for men. 
Except for the Quakers who be- 


lieved in education for women (and 
who took it upon themselves to 
educate the children of slaves), and 
the daughters of the very poor, 
young ladies were kept at home and 
instructed in the “charms of butter 
making, weaving, spinning and 
cooking.” 'Too much education for 
women was apt to “wean the 
daughters from the domestic 
circle.” 

The Colonial era came to a close 
with the Revolution and not until 
after that event did an academy 
open its doors on Long Island. In 
1784 Clinton Academy opened in 
East Hampton and today is a mu- 
seum. In 1786 Erasmus Hall came 
into being and is still an educa- 
tional institution of note. The pro- 
gram at Clinton aimed to give “the 
utmost attention to the establish- 
ment of such plans of discipline as 
will fix the attention and win the 
compliance of the pupils, while 
they inform the mind, improve the 
manners and rectify the heart.” 
One of the bylaws of the Jamaica 
Academy (1791) read: “When the 
tutor or any gentleman comes in or 
goes out of the schoolroom every 
scholar shall rise up with a respect- 
ful bow; and they shall treat all 
men, especially known superiors, 
with the greatest modesty and re- 
spect.” 

An historian of 1882, writing, 
long after American education be- 
came indoctrinated by European 
influences, looked upon such re- 
quirements with veiled derision, for 
he comments: “. . . the marked 
peculiarity of those days was that 
children were taught to treat their 
superiors and elders with respect 
and deference.” Perhaps the words 
were not written derisively. but 
covetously. 





OUR KING SINGER 
(Misnamed “Mockingbird’’) 


By MicHAEL Kenny, S.J. 


7s my Choirbird, my King of Song, again in serenade, 

Playing fast his starring warblers on musical parade; 
And he wakes me fondly, featly, now in eddies swift and sweet, 
Now in rolls and ripples winsome, as when harp and clarion meet, 
While, atop the guardian Cross crowning Spring Hill’s vistaed height, 
Over forest, glade and town he choirs down the summer night, 
Keying all their woodland warblings by his thrill of rapt appeal 
To his lovers of the winding Bay and beauty of Mobile. 


Pure and sure rings the lure of his changing, ranging role: 

Red cardinal, brown thrasher, thrush and wren and oriole, 
Bluebird, mew-bird, saucy bluejay, finch and tanager and lark 
Chained to chime at singing prime, while his mark of native spark 
Kindling all to his thrill, and his crowning solo call 

Crying out his heart in paeans o’er the heavens’ boundless hall 
To the God of man and bird, ring him sole singer king, 

Magnifier, never mocker, of his fellow stars that sing. 


His morning perch the Church high Cross, he sings me Altar way, 

And many-voiced he choirs the Mass, as birdom’s praise to pay 

Their coming Lord Who fashioned birds to wing Him angel song. 

At Gloria ... Deo .. . Domino their sembled voices throng, 

But lone he sings and upward wings, his whited folds outspread, 

When the King of Kings to Godhead springs beveiled in Wine and Bread. 
O Choirer of God’s glory to our shrines and homes and heart, 

Whose own love call o’ermasters all, High King of Birds thou art. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


WHEN PACIFISTS FIGHT 


M* Mother had always been con- 
vinced that cows are danger- 
ous animals. Insisting on their 
innate kindliness, I, one day, per- 
suaded her to take a short cut 
across a meadow at the end of 
which some cows were placidly 
grazing. Unfortunately for my 
side of the argument, neither of us 
noticed that one of the cows had a 
very small calf. We were well in 
the middle of the pasture when, to 
my astonishment, one of the bovine 
matrons lowered her head, raised 
her tail and advanced toward us 
at a fairly rapid gallop. My Mother 
was as fragile as she was gentle and 
the odds were all against her in the 
race with a four-legged opponent. 
No doubt had I been as tender of age 
as the calf who caused the disturb- 
ance, she would have defended me 
intrepidly with her parasol but 
what happened next was as surpris- 
ing to me as to the cow to whose 
horns I found myself clinging! 
After some moments of mutual un- 
certainty, the cow felt she had vin- 
dicated her maternal solicitude and 
we parted—she to her calf and I to 
the fence but with an altered sense 
of natural values. Ever since that 
cow’s betrayal of my confidence I 
have been wary about the latent 
possibilities of action in placid 
people. Had the Japanese been bet- 
ter versed in cow psychology, they 
might have been more cautious 
about China. 

One comes away from Sergeant 


York with the feeling that the army 
with the majority of conscientious 
objectors is virtually invincible. Of 
course all conscientious objectors 
do not come to Sergeant York’s de- 
cision to fight for peace and it is 
true that a nation which is peace- 
minded may be caught unprepared 
so far as actual armament is con- 
cerned, but, once aroused, it has a 
spiritual armor that is apt to dis- 
concert the calculations of the in- 
vader. 

Alvin York was raised to stare 
starvation square in the eye.in the 
Tennessee mountains but “to be be- 
holden to no one” was his Mother’s 
daily prayer. “Purty good for a 
man in his liquor” was her only 
comment when Alvin shot his in- 
itials into the bark of the tree next 
the church during the meeting. Al- 
vin was an American Robin Hood 
and, except for the development of 
longbow into rifle, the time lapse 
doesn’t seem long between the 
shooting matches in Lincolnshire 
and in the Three Fork Valley. One 
can imagine the addition Robin 
would have been to King Richard’s 
army in France but Robin’s feats 
seem to diminish sadly in extrava- 
gance after the exploits of York in 
the Argonne. Curiously enough 
these factual scenes are the ones 
which seem to have the least real- 
ity. Truth is often so strangely in- 
credible. 

One cannot mention the picture 
without paying a tribute to the 
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Mother of Margaret Wycherley, the 
Pastor, Robert Porterfield’s Zeke 
and York’s young brother with his 
impassive face as he accomplishes 
the major operation of “fetching 
Alvin home.” As for Gary Cooper, 
he and the picture are one. Mr. 
Lasky and Warner Brothers have 
laid the American people under 
debt to them for a record of Ameri- 
can life which is worth many 
pages of written history. We only 
wish that Daniel Boone could take 
a look at Sergeant York. Perhaps 
he has. 


VILLAGE GREEN. — Judge Homer 
W. Peabody was the leading Demo- 
crat of his community but, unfor- 
tunately for his political ambitions, 
North Oxford was in New Hamp- 
shire. Back in Cleveland’s second 
administration, Grandfather Pea- 
body had actually won an election 
—by seven votes. “They had bigger 
families in those days,” remarks 
the other Democrat of North Ox- 
ford. Because he was conscientious 
and an optimist, the present Judge 
Peabody had run eight times for 
state Senator and is starting his 
ninth campaign at the rise of the 
curtain. As a selectman, the Judge 
has also given permission to an un- 
tried young North Oxonian artist to 
decorate the town hall. 

There was considerable excite- 
ment over the frescoes painted in 
Rockefeller Center by Diego Rivera 
but it was mediocre compared to 
the crisis created in North Oxford 
when it was discovered that the 
town hall had a half-way nude 
woman between the windows. Fur- 
ther complications involving the 
machinations of the Republican 
party, the Judge’s daughter and the 
young artist and the Judge’s strug- 
gle to remain a pure-minded Demo- 


crat keep Mr. Frank Craven pretty 
busy. After Our Town, he consid- 
ers this almost a costume part as 
he wears three different neckties 
and two collars. Of course he car- 
ries the burden of the comedy and 
his portrayal of the candidate who 
has made nine speeches on the last 
day of an unsuccessful campaign is 
a triumph of hoarse woefulness. 

Frank Craven, Jr., is the artist; 
Joseph Allen, who once asked for 
numberless nights, “What’s all the 
shootin’ fur?”’, the other Democrat, 
and a boy called Hubert Carter 
shows the makings of a comedian 
as the unsuccessful Republican 
suitor. Village Green, as_ back- 
ground for Frank Craven, opens the 
new season with agreeable augury. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


THE WookeEy. — The tugboat is 
named after its owner who is just a 
little less than God in his family. 
Mr. Wookey had won three medals 
in the last Great War but is so out 
of patience with the Government 
which has refused to heed any of 
his warnings that he resolves to let 
it muddle through without him; 
gives away his Anderson shelter 
and says nothing to Ernie when he 
cuts up a gas mask for a dog muz- 
zle. It is in order to rescue his 
brother-in-law that Mr. Wookey 
gives way and steams to Dunkirk. 
He returns with a destroyer in tow 
only to have his boat seized for the 
fuel bill. Mr. Wookey dictates a 
forceful letter to Mr. Churchill and, 
when the Jerrys blast his house re- 
tires, with what is left of his fam- 
ily, to the cellar. We leave Mr. 
Wookey facing the Jerrys with a 
machine gun but he has sent his 
children to the country because he 
feels the Empire needs more Woo- 
keys; in which we agree with him. 
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John Bull, the squire, has made 
place for the little man who is 
fighting for his family. Mr. Wookey 
and Sergeant York have a different 
vernacular but the same idea about 
the freedom of the individual and 
the same determination to preserve 
it. In creating the part, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gwenn, has become one with 
it. “No brag,” says Mr. Wookey, 
but the assurance of his paternal- 
ism is so tempered with justice that 
not only the Wookeys but the 
neighbors and his hoydenish sister- 
in-law bow to his oracular respecta- 
bility. When Mr. Wookey takes to 
salvaging bathroom fittings for his 
home, it seems a lapse of taste on 
the part of the playwright to try to 
turn something that was completely 
inoffensive to the simple minds of 
his friends into shoddy humor. 

Mrs. Wookey is given a soundly 
balanced performance by Nora 
Howard and Aunt Gen has plenty 
of spirit in the lively hands of Carol 
Goodner. Heather Angel is fragile 


little Primrose Wookey whose 
nerve breaks when the munitions 
factory where she works is bombed. 
Horace McNally, formerly of Ford- 
ham University and the doctor last 
season in Johnny Belinda, is the re- 
calcitrant Irish mate of the tugboat, 
a laboriously written propaganda 
type of part which is ungrateful 
even to this excellent young actor. 
The very patient dachshund is not 
listed. As the sound effects were 
imported from England, the agony 
of an air-raid is as real as an actual 
record, supplemented by Jo Miel- 
ziner’s sets and the direction of 
Robert Sinclair. It is a long time 
since Edgar Selwyn has brought a 
production to Broadway but he has 
not lost the knack of it. “Less of 
it!” is Mr. Wookey’s curb on family 
discussion but we fancy that there 
will be a great deal more of The 
Wookey. It is a paragraph from a 
page of human suffering and en- 
durance that is still being written. 
—At the Plymouth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz-a-Poppin.—Slapstick pays! 
—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—It Aas out- 
lasted The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner!—At the Empire. 


December, 1940 


PANAMA Hattie. — Cole Porter 
has allowed Miss Ethel Merman the 
prospect of a wedding ring in his 
latest show but offsets little Joan 
Carroll with three sailors on shore 


leave from burlesque.— At the 
Forty-sizth Street. 


January, 1941 


THe Corn Is GreEN.—The scene 
is a Welsh mining village where an 
English spinster (Miss Ethel Bar- 
rymore) helps a young miner to an 
education. A very human and mov- 
ing drama.—At the Royale. 


February 


My Sister EILEEN.—George Kauf- 
man has directed the dramatization 
of these amusing sketches from 
The New Yorker.—At the Biltmore. 





THE DRAMA 


ARSENIC AND Op Lace. — The 
melodrama that set up a new bogey 
both for laughs and corpses. Tick- 
ets are still selling weeks in ad- 
vance.—Aft the Fulton. 


Pat Joey. — Well directed, well 
acted, well danced and sung, the 
great drawback to this George Ab- 
bott musical show is its very sordid 
story.—At the Shubert. 


March 


LADY IN THE Dark. — Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence is back on Broad- 
way after a much needed holiday, 
giving delight to everyone who is 
fortunate enough to hear her sing 
and watch her dance to say nothing 
of her acting as Liza. Three of the 
men in the cast are new. — At the 
Alvin. 


April 


Criaup1A.—Shows the growing up 
of a very young wife when con- 
fronted with death and a new life. 
Well acted but written without 
much imagination.—At the Booth. 


May 


WaTcH ON THE RHINE. — The 
prize-winning play by Lillian Hell- 
man in which Paul Lukas does a 
superb piece of work as the liberal 
German. Mady Christians also de- 
serves applause as his wife—At the 
Martin Beck. 


It HAPPENS ON IcE.—Not only of- 
fers the splendid spectacle designed 
by Bel Geddes but some excellent 
comedy skating. A delightful en- 
tertainment.—At the Center. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe Wor.p AND THE FairTa. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or thre: short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





IN PARADISE 


ALIFORNIAN as I am, some- 
thing always goes flippity-flop 
within me whenever I come across 
that famous phrase of Montalvo, 
“very near the terrestrial paradise. 
Yet weaned to tropical blooms and 
somewhat innured to just hot and 


hotter I never think to question 
Hawaii's “Paradise Isles.” Though 
she cannot match the unforgettable 
adobes along the Royal Highway, 
Hawaii has as gallant a missionary 
story as California and one to me 
more tangible. Indeed, I am always 
expecting the first Apostles to walk 
out of old daguerreotypes and greet 
me with fairly modern dress and 
speech. The sight of a child gath- 
ering kiawe beans for feed or fuel 
in any of the wild groves which 
cover the Islands always reminds 
me of the young proto-missioner, 
Father Alexis Bachelot, his eager 
thought traveling ahead to his dis- 
tant mission of “Les Isles Sand- 
wich,” picking up the first seeds in 
the gardens of the Tuileries in Paris 
in the days of Charles X. 

The first Mass he said in Hono- 
lulu, July 14, 1827, was in a grass 
hut near the site of the present 


cathedral, one of whose glories is 
to have been the ordination place 
of that outstanding apostle of char- 
ity, Father Damien. Then followed 
over four years of ardent missionary 
endeavor during which, in face of 
heavy odds, seeds of faith were 
sown not less fruitful than the leg- 
acy of our most ubiquitous tree. 
Finally, persecuting Puritans from 
the fog-banks of New England al- 
ready entrenched with the native 
chiefs (they landed in 1820) suc- 
ceeded in deporting the gentle mes- 
senger of the Sacred Hearts. 

Dumped on the beach at San 
Pedro, California, January 21, 1832, 
provisioned only with a ship’s cake 
and a bottle of water, he was finally 
rescued by Padre Sanchez of Mis- 
sion San Gabriel. With him was 
that Irishman, Father Patrick 
Short. The latter went on to San 
Juan Bautista and in “1834, he 
started, conjointly with Don Wil- 
liam Edward Paty Hartnell, a small 
college at the mission of San Carlos, 
Monterey. “This college,’ says Fa- 
ther Bachelot, ‘was the first ever 
established in California.’ ” 

Father Bachelot remained to as- 
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sist Father Sanchez at San Gabriel 
until the latter’s death in 1833. His 
successor, discouraged by difficul- 
ties with the Mexican authorities, 
departed the following year leaving 
Father Bachelot sole missioner in 
this wide territory. Though offered 
an income of three thousand dol- 
lars a year to stay in California he 
refused. Having already espoused 
the Hawaiian mission, and strength- 
ened by a papal brief of encourage- 
ment, he remained faithful to his 
first love. Indeed, the devotion was 
not all on his side. There is a 
touching story of his joy, while 
reading the breviary one day on the 
beach, at being accosted by a group 
of his old neophytes who had gone 
through many hardships to come to 
him from Hawaii. 

Encouraging reports eventually 
led him back to the Islands in 1837. 
But he found that things had not 
They were heartbreak- 


changed. 
ingly unaltered. In the end, broken 
in health, he was once more forced 


to leave. This time he sailed away 
on a brigantine bought by himself 
and rechristened, the irony of it, 
“Our Lady of Peace”! His purpose 
was to be free to go to the other 
missions of his Society in the 
South Seas. In leaving he predict- 
ed that the mission would grow and 
flourish in spite of persecution. 
This voyage was his last. He died 
at sea. In his delirium he was 
heard alternately haranguing his 
persecutors with the most solemn 
truths and tenderly instructing his 
neophytes. Buried on the islet of 
Na, no man knows now where they 
laid to rest the first Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Hawaii. 

During his sojourn in California 
Rome had erected the South Seas 
missions into the Vicariate of Orien- 
tal Oceania with Father Jerome 


Rouchouze vicar apostolic confirm- 
ing Father Bachelot as prefect of 
the part above the equator. Bishop 
Rouchouze was lost at sea return- 
ing from France with the first 
group of ten missionary Sisters 
probably in the Straits of Magellan. 

Five vicars followed, all of them 
belonging to the Society of the 
Sacred Hearts sometimes called the 
Picpus Fathers. They were Bishops 
Louis Maigret, Hermann Koecke- 
mann, Gulstan Ropert, and Libert 
Boeynaems. The last of this good- 
ly company and the only one who 
was a son of the Islands, was to be 
Stephen Peter Alencastre, Bishop of 
Arabissus. With his parents he 
had come as a small child to one 
of the out Islands and had grown 
up on the sugar plantations. The 
people of Hawaii loved to think of 
him as “the barefoot boy who be- 
came a bishop.” 

Highly educated, speaking sev- 
eral languages besides English with 
grace and fluency, he had at the 
same time a benignity, courtesy, 
and modesty of bearing that were 
touching. The latch was never 
drawn upon his door. Non-Catho- 
lics even were known to have en- 
tered his home at night, roused him 
for some need, receiving a courte- 
ous response. 

Like the first missioner and the 
first vicar, this one, too, died at sea 
last November 9th. He was return- 
ing from the centenary celebration 
of the erection of the hierarchy in 
California. 

Princely pageant marked his 
passing. Between courtly kahilis- 
feather fans of the old royalty, a 
gift of the native race, he lay in 
state amid candles and flowers in 
the now historic cathedral. In 
ancient costume, the Sons of Kame- 
hameha, an Hawaiian society, hon- 
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ored the dead chief with native 
ceremonial. The presence of near- 
ly all the clergy of the Islands was 
made possible by modern air serv- 
ice. The Gregorian of the Office 
and Mass for the Dead as rendered 
by these Belgian priests was the 
finest I have ever heard. Repre- 
sentatives of the army and navy, 
civic authorities, and the consuls of 
nations joined the Catholic socie- 
ties, nurses from the Catholic hos- 
pital, uniformed children, sisters, 
brothers and priests in the proces- 
sion to the cemetery. Bells were 
tolled at the Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. Andrew’s as the cortege passed. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen 
in Honolulu before. 

In a vault under the great cross 
in the center of the early-day grave- 
yard in King Street the three pre- 
ceding bishops had been buried. 
Only one place remained. There 
the last vicar apostolic was laid to 
rest. It was significant because it 
marked the end of an era. 

Though the outer Islands of the 
group are more primitive, Honolulu, 
at the crossroads of the Pacific, is 


now a progressive American city 
with a great desire to be recognized 
as such and to be linked up more 
closely with continental United 
States. Very many, especially 
among the haoles or whites, hoped 
that the Territory would cease to be 
a mission under the Propaganda 
Fidei in Rome and would be erected 
into a diocese under the American 
hierarchy. 

After a period of watchful wait- 
ing the dailies carried the news of 
the erection of the diocese. With 
the appointment by Pope Pius of 
the new bishop, Monsignor James 
Joseph Sweeney of San Francisco, 
has come the official confirmation 
that the Vicariate of the Hawaiian 
Islands has been elevated to the 
dignity of a diocese to be known as 
the Diocese of Honolulu and at- 
tached as a suffragan see to the 
Province of San Francisco. 

The first Bishop of Honolulu 
comes to a see where the footprints 
of the pioneers are still wet on the 
coco-studded strands and history is 
still in the making. 

PRISCILLA CAVAGNARO. 





A CURIOUS ANIMAL COLLECTION 


HE most distinctive farm in the 

world is surely that run by a 
missionary laybrother of the Bel- 
gian Congo. Besides its unique- 
ness it has elegance too. For what 
could be more unique or elegant 
than to have elephants doing hard 
agricultural labor for which not 
even a powerful tractor would be 
fit? And as regards the other ani- 
mals he tends on his farm, some of 
them merely for ornament, there is 
something unparalleled also about 
them. Besides numerous heads of 


native, long-horned cattle, fowls, 
sheep and goats, he keeps pet ante- 
lopes and, up to the time he pre- 
sented the animal to the Antwerp 
zoo, the earth’s most curious quad- 
ruped, the okapi. 

The story of the adaptation of 
the African elephant to useful labor 
is fascinating. Long ago Indian 
elephants were employed as helpers 
in human tasks, but it was always 
thought that the African type was 
too wild ever to be broken in for the 
harness. The Belgians, however, 
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the last arrivals on the African Con- 
tinent, thought differently, and have 
now for a number of years used 
the colossal beasts for plowing 
but chiefly for uprooting trees. 
They can clear a forest in no time 
compared with the laboriously slow 
procedure of native hewers and 
sawyers cutting up trees in prepa- 
ration for subsequent cultivation. 
According to the brother who 
lives on the fringe of the Semliki 
forest in the thick equatorial forest 
belt, which teems with wild ani- 
mals, elephants are docile when 
once accustomed to their cramped 
surroundings, and a most satisfac- 
tory substitute for bullocks and 
farm-horses. They are cheap be- 
cause they do their own foraging 
in the neighborhood and so far 
have proved themselves immune 
from disease. Two elephants will 
draw a load of four tons some fif- 


teen miles in a day or will plow one 


acre in half a day. If they can be 
caught as babies they can be trained 
more successfully than is possible 
with older specimens. In any case, 
it is advisable to extract their mo- 
lars, the heavy tusks, which are 
veritable rammers. Even an ele- 
phant may get “gay.” Nowadays 
it is not necessary to train an ele- 
phant oneself. One can obtain 
them from the so-called elephant- 
farms, the Governments of the Bel- 
gian Congo, and later, of the British 
Colony of Kenya keeping special 
elephant -farms for training pur- 
poses. 

Antelopes as pets are nothing ex- 
ceptional. But to be the owner of 
an okapi is the greatest boast of an 
animal lover. Before giving a short 
description of this extraordinary, 
once supposed extinct, forest- 
dweller, I must explain how the 
brother gained possession of it. 


As a fancier of strange animal 
curios and having heard of the 
okapi as inhabiting the densest 
parts of the forest, whose dark and 
forbidding contour he could always 
watch, the brother accompanied by 
natives often made expeditions into 
the animal’s secluded territory. 
One day his perseverance was re- 
warded by capturing a young ani- 
mal, which made him the only 
person in the wide universe to own 
an okapi. Before that time skins 
and skulls of the okapi had been 
forwarded to Europe, and the Brit- 
ish Natural History Museum ex- 
hibits a full-grown stuffed speci- 
men, but not even the best-stocked 
zoo owned a live animal. After 
successfully rearing it, the brother 
donated his unique and valuable 
pet to the Antwerp zoo, the first 
zoological garden in the world to 
show the curiously-shaped, comi- 
cally-colored animal to its admiring 
visitors. I suppose the Antwerp 
zoo rewarded the brother richly but 
that is the merely commercial as- 
pect which does not concern us 
here. Meanwhile, I believe, the 
okapi has made trips to other zoos, 
not excluding American. 

The okapi was first discovered 
and classified by Africa’s most ver- 
satile scholar, Sir Harry Johnston. 
A Belgian officer reported having 
found the skulls of two unknown 
animals. When Sir Johnston, then 
Governor of Uganda, heard of the 
find he asked to be allowed to ex- 
amine the skulls. They were duly 
dispatched to him and he ascer- 
tained that the okapi was a rumi- 
nant belonging to the family of the 
giraffe. This opinion was after- 
wards confirmed by scientists in 
England. The discovery was at 
once hailed as the greatest in nat- 
ural science for a very long time. 
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Up to the time of the okapi’s ap- 
pearance, the giraffe inhabiting the 
horizon-bound savannahs of East- 
ern Africa was supposed to be the 
only survival of his class. Okapi 
had not been unknown to the world, 
petrified remains having been 
found in India and even Greece, but 
it was said to have been extinct for 
more than two thousand years. 
The okapi’s habitat is dense, pri- 
meval forest, reeking with rotting 
vegetation. The explorer Stanley is 
said to have caught a glimpse of the 
animal during his extensive African 
travels. The animal is especially 
remarkable for its coloring and its 
shape. It is of a pale brown color, 
with white markings in the cheeks 
and limbs and zebra-like stripes on 
the fore-legs and thighs. The horns, 
only present in the male, closely 
resemble those of the giraffe by be- 
ing rudimentary stumps covered 
with skin. Its relation to the gir- 
affe in outward appearance is most 
apparent from its shape. Although 
not boasting a neck as long as that 
of its big brother, it has that same 
peculiar forward slope. For its 


<i 


sustenance it browses on the tender 
leaves of young trees, but in cap- 
tivity it feeds on a varied diet of 
apples, carrots and other delicacies. 
There is one interesting feature 
in which it comes close to the other 
forest - dweller, the pygmy, with 
whom in fact, in the Sem-like for- 
est, it shares its wild home. The 
pygmy is said to have been driven 
from the wide open spaces of the 
African plains by stronger Negro 
tribes, and it is more than likely 
that the okapi fled into the safe re- 
cesses of the dense forest before its 
animal enemies. It has success- 
fully hidden its whereabouts for 
hundreds of years thus by its own 
initiative escaping extinction. Only 
the giraffe, now protected but for- 
merly fiercely hunted for the deli- 
cacy of its flesh and the value of its 
skin (which South African trans- 
port riders used for whip lashes, as 
a strip twenty feet long can be cut 
down the back), has been able to 
hold its own in the open plain by 
dint of its keen eyesight, sweeping 
a mile of country, and its great 
speed. A. BRUENS. 





A COLLECTOR OF CROSSES 


. HE eye,” mused John Bur- 
roughs, “always sees what it 
wants to see, and the ear hears 
what it wants to hear. If I am in- 
tent upon birds’ nests in my walks, 
I find birds’ nests everywhere. 
Some people see four-leafed clovers 
wherever they look in the grass. A 
friend of mine picks up Indian 
relics all over the field; he has In- 
dian relics in his eye.” 
So it is with Seattle’s collector of 
crosses, Miss Jean M. Leslie. An 
all-absorbing interest is hers, this 


study of the history, legends and 
craftsmanship interwoven with her 


crosses. Crosses of all characters 
act on this young collector just like 
a magnet. They constitute an avo- 
cation that all but fills her life to 
the brim with an interest as wide as 
the world itself. Her interest in the 
collection of modern and ancient 
crosses began about three years ago 
when a friend admired a tiny gold 
pendant cross which she was wear- 
ing on a gold chain around her 
neck. Her friend called it a Celtic 
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cross. Thus, her curiosity was 
fanned into a flame. This was the 
beginning of her research work on 
the world-wide subject of crosses. 
Soon she discovered for herself that 
her tiny cross was not a Celtic at 
all but a Quadrate with a square at 
the intersection of the bars instead 
of a circle in the middle which rep- 
resents the Celtic. 

Today, Jean Leslie has a collec- 
tion of 30 pendant crosses and cru- 
cifixes and in addition 60 illustra- 
tions. The oldest of her crosses, a 
Latin Patonce, dates back 125 years. 
In her collection of pendants are 
crosses and crucifixes fashioned out 
of silver, nickle, iron, gold, bronze, 
pewter, stone, ebony, ivory from 
the tusk of an Alaskan walrus, Cali- 
fornia sequoia, the oldest living 
thing in the world, oak, elm, and 
a synthetic material that resembles 
wood and feels like clay. One of 
her most valuable crosses is set 
with sapphires and diamonds, a re- 
plica of the Spanish Court cross 
which adorned the figure of the 
Empress Carlotta. One of her 
Botonnée crosses is made of garnets 
and another of silver which dis- 
plays the seal of the missionary 
district of South Dakota, a seal 
that is engraved with a group of 
Indian wigwams. Still others are 
beautifully enameled. The pride 
and joy of her collector’s heart is 
a mosaic cross glistening with 750 
or more pieces of porcelain. This 
heirloom which originated in Flor- 
ence, Italy, was the gift of one of 
her girlhood friends who in turn 
received it from her grandfather, a 
former Protestant missionary bish- 
op in Tokyo. A delicate cross of 
filigree silver came over from Genoa 
and her Maltese cross came from 
the Island of Malta. Her Celtic or 
Latin crosses are made of silver 


and gold as well as ebony and gold. 
They date back almost a century. 
One of her special favorites was 
carved from a chip of the original 
Washington elm tree under which 
George Washington took command 
of the Continental Army at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Her Fairy cross 
made of natural stone formation 
came from West Virginia where 
tradition tells us that when the 
fairies heard of the crucifixion they 
wept and their tears became minia- 
ture crosses. Another, a Greek 
Patée came from South America, a 
little cross made of lignum vitae. 
Still another Greek cross was given 
to her by her father whose hockey 
medal it was. Thus the Leslie 


crosses represent many different 
kinds of material and hail from 
many quarters of the globe. 
About these crosses is woven a 
symbolism of infinite variety; they 
reflect legendary tales, superstitions 


galore gs well as the religious his- 
tory of notable men and places. 
Through the centuries crosses have 
traveled far and wide. They have 
been pictured on canvas and stained 
glass, frescoes and mosaics. Colum- 
bus brought the cross to the New 
World and Joan of Are in her last 
hour of triumphant martyrdom 
sent up her prayer with a simple 
cross of twigs held to her breast as 
an emblem of her undying faith. 

Among the symbols which have 
been in use on the cross of Chris- 
tianity are the anchor, angel, apple, 
crown, chalice, circle, dove, dragon, 
fish, fire, lamb, laurel, lily, lion, 
lamp, olive branch, oak, palm, 
phoenix, pelican, passion flower, 
peacock, pigeon, rose, skull, star, 
serpent, sword and vine. 

Many ancient and wise proverbs 
are connected with the cross: 
“Every man must carry his own 
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cross,” “No man hath a_ velvet 
cross,” “Make a crutch of your 
cross,” “Every one thinks his own 
the heaviest cross,” “No cross, no 
crown,” “He that hath no cross de- 
serves no crown,” “Crosses are lad- 
ders that do lead to Heaven,” “The 
cross if rightly borne shall be no 
burden but support to thee.” 

The most recent of additions to 
Miss Leslie’s unique collection is 
that of a crimson double-barred 
cross of wood which was given to 
her by the Anti - Tuberculosis 
League of King County, Washing- 
ton. 

The illustrations which Jean 
Leslie has so ably sketched on gray 
mats with royal blue paint are the 
result of many months of diligent 
research work in the libraries of 
Seattle. In her study of crosses 
and crucifixes she has enjoyed 
many an hour of both profit and 
pleasure as she paged through such 
books as Church Symbolism, by F. 
R. Webber, and My Hobby of the 
Cross, by Madeleine Sweeny Miller. 
This collection of sketches repre- 
sent the two great groups of 
crosses, those of the ecclesiastical 
and the heraldic. 

In her ecclesiastical group is that 
of the Papal cross which is used 
exclusively by Pope Pius XII. Here, 
too, are the cross with the thorny 
crown for Good Friday and the 
cross of lilies for Easter. From this 
enthusiastic young collector one 
soon learns that the Latin, Greek 
and Tau crosses furnish the basic 
designs for all crosses the world 
around. The last of these or rather 
the first and oldest of the three, the 
Tau, was formed from the letter T. 
It is the cross of life, advent, ex- 
pectation and the Old Testament. 
Both the Latin and Greek crosses 


have been in use by mankind ever 
since the dawn of the Christian era. 
The chi-rho or Greek cross signifies 
Christ, the anointed. The Passion 
cross represents the Lenten season. 
Among her ecclesiastical crosses 
are the cross of Calvary, an altar 
cross with three basic steps signi- 
fying faith, hope and charity, and 
the Patriarchal cross or emblem of 
office for the patriarchs of Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch. 

Among her heraldic crosses, those 
which the crusaders dedicated on 
the altar, are the cross of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, ruler of Jerusalem, the 
Star cross used at Christmas time, 
the yellow cross of glory, the cross 
adorned in the center with the let- 
ters I H S, emblematic of Jesus, the 
Savior of man, the cross Crosslet, 
signifying the spread of the Gospel 
to the four corners of the earth, the 
Anchor cross, the symbol of hope, 
the cross of Avellane which pic- 
tures the husks of four hazelnuts, 
the Fleury cross or symbol of the 
Holy Trinity and the flowering of 
the spiritual life of man, the Bezant 
cross with its glittering five or six 
gold coins, the Canterbury cross 
used in England, the cross of the 
Church Militant, the Crescent cross 
or that of the Virgin Mary, the 
Chain cross, the Pater Noster or 
cross of prayer, the Pommée and 
the Maltese cross with its eight 
points or beatitudes. In this col- 
lection also is the ancient swastika 
of Sanskrit origin, a cross used by 
the early pagans signifying good 
fortune. It is now used by the 
North American Indians in their 
pottery, basket and blanket designs. 
The most notable of its modern 
uses of course is that of the Nazi 
political party of the Germany of 
today. HARRIET GEITHMANN. 
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Nova et Vetera 


THEY Too ARE MINE 


THE great pillars of the Catholic 
faith from St. Paul, Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory the Great, to Gérres, 
Mohler and Newman were no less 
convinced champions of Christian 
truth, because they combined their 
faith in the one holy Catholic 
Church with an open eye for all 
that was noble and worthy of rev- 
erence in the non-Christian world, 
and while defending the Catholic 
doctrine of the visible Church pro- 
fessed at the same time the comple- 
mentary doctrine ‘that all who are 
called according to God’s purpose, 
even those still living in sin, heresy 
or heathen superstition, but who 
are seeking with a hearty deter- 
mination the “justice” of God’s 
holy will belong in very truth to 
the Church. There also the Lord 
knoweth His own. When therefore 
the Apostle terms the “head and 
body’’ in conjunction the “one 
Christ” (Ye are the body and mem- 
bers of Christ) he includes all, not 
only those living in a particular 
place, but throughout the world, 
nor those alone of a particular pe- 
riod, but all from righteous Abel to 
the end of the world, so long as men 
are born and righteous men any- 
where are on the pilgrimage of 
human life. This entire body is the 
body of Christ and the individuals 
which compose it are His members’ 
(Augustine). 

For the Catholic therefore the 


significance of human history is 
essentially a correlation between 
the invisible and the visible Church. 
The latter exists for the former, the 
former is a product of the latter. 
But both are in Christ to the glory 
of the everlasting God. 

The whole of mankind in its nat- 
ural being and development is held 
captive by» the sin which Adam 
brought into the world, it lies ‘in 
darkness and the shadow of death.’ 
But a Divine light pierces the dark- 
ness. God’s eternal decree has made 
salvation possible for the entire 
human race and every individual is 
saved whose free will accepts the 
light which he is offered. 

No man is lost without personal 
guilt. Every man can attain eternal 
bliss. Christ in the Catholic Church 
is the source of salvation to the en- 
tire world. Around Christ the sole 
Redeemer there is a closer aureole 
of light whose limit is visible, and 
a more distant. There is a zone in 
which Christ is known to believing 
souls as the revelation of God’s 
holiness, kindness and love of man, 
and is worshipped and loved as the 
vital principle of a holy life. And 
there is a zone where He is un- 
known or dimly known and loved 
in diverse patterns of godly living. 
There is a zone where the waters of 
knowledge and grace flow in abun- 
dance and, nourished by their co- 
pious supply, ‘the righteous,’ the 
Saints of God, ‘flourish like trees 
planted by the streams.’ And there 
is a remoter zone where these hu- 
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man plants find scanty nourish- 
ment in an arid land, but often dis- 
play an austere beauty of their own 
and bear valuable fruits of love for 
God and their neighbour... . 

According to Catholic belief, 
Christ founded immediately only 
one institution, the little flock 
which composed the community of 
His followers, whose mission and 
unseen blessing extend to the en- 
tire human race. And He will 
‘abide with her all days’ in the visi- 
ble embodiment of her faith, her 
charity and her sacramental wor- 
ship, as once His Godhead was hid- 
den in a human form. But all those 
also who the world over, do not fol- 
low the dictates of their earthly na- 
ture, ‘who are born not of the flesh 
nor of the will of man, but of God’ 
by faith and love, are His whether 
they know it or not, 2:2 whether 
they know or do not know of the 
Church He founded. ‘Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold.’ 
I have them, they are Mine. They 
are the Father’s Who sent Me 
and Who for My sake has prom- 
ised ‘peace’ to all ‘men of good 
will.’ 

There is therefore no contradic- 
tion, as Reuter and Harnack im- 
agine, when Catholics describe the 
Church sometimes as a visible, at 
other times as an invisible com- 
munity. In reality these are two 
aspects of the same truth which 
complete each other. The Church 
beholds herself as the Divinely or- 
dained visible community of those 
who are of God’s invisible King- 
dom, inwardly, however, dependent 
upon the visible institution and liv- 
ing by a secret participation in her 
faith and Sacraments, ‘the Church 
of the elect,’ of the spiritually bap- 
tised, of those in a state of grace, of 
those who abide in or return to 


union with God ‘as they are fore- 
known to God’ (Augustine). 

It is not the case that those with- 
in the visible Church possess every- 
thing, those outside nothing. But 
whatever truth, goodness, holiness, 
or saving power the latter enjoy, is 
a portion of her, the one Catholic 
Church, and ark of salvation. ‘From 
her’ with whom is deposited the 
power of Christ’s grace ‘spreads 
forth upon the whole of mankind 
the light of the Word manifest in 
the flesh’ (the substantial Divine 
power of the Redeemer) (Augus- 
tine); backwards to Adam, for- 
wards to the end of time, horizon- 
tally to the bounds of the earth. 
‘There is no moral effort,’ wrote 
Hermann Scholl, ‘which does not 
belong to the Kingdom of God, no 
perfection which does not find there 
its fulfilment, no nation, no indi- 
vidual soul which is not called to 
its citizenship in preparation for 
the times of the restitution of all 
things foretold by God from of old 
by the mouth of His prophets.’ 
“When all things shall be subdued 
unto “the Son,” then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto Him 
that put all things under Him that 
God may be all in all.’ ‘At bottom,’ 
we said at the beginning, ‘there is 
only one religion’ garbed in various 
forms. Now we know that this one 
religion is the Catholic religion 
which lives in all men and saves 
all men in so far as they share the 
treasures of truth and grace be- 
stowed upon that religion in their 
fulness. What is Catholic through- 
out the world, according to the es- 
sential principle of Catholicism, is 
what is Divine in the world and 
conducive to everlasting bliss. 


—From Religions of Mankind. By Orro 
Kanner. Translated by E. I. Warxr (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE ONE SouND ANSWER 


Like the rest of the world, we 
Catholics have to face the menace 
of totalitarianism; we feel the fury 
of this monstrous neopagan pre- 
tense that the state is omnipotent: 
the ultimate creator of human 
rights and the absolute standard of 
human laws. We are appalled, as 
the rest of normal men and women 
are appalled, by the notion that a 
political dictator can put in chains 
men’s consciences, that one man’s 
law may enter the very sanctuary 
of another man’s soul, that politics 
should try to starve or stifle human 
personalities. And, therefore, in 
the practical order, and here and 
now in America, all our energies 
are dedicated to the defense of the 
best tradition of American democ- 
racy. 

But what alarms us almost as 


much as the threat of dictatorship 
is the notion of democracy that we 
find so often in the daily press and 


on the lips of our neighbors. This 
seems to us a democracy that gives 
us no real defense against dictator- 
ship because it is a democracy root- 
ed in nothing deeper than Rous- 
seau’s “General Will.” We do not 
believe that a majority, however 
big, can give us freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assem- 
bly, freedom of religion, because if 
we believed that we should have to 
believe that the same majority 
could take away those rights. And 
if the majority can do that in a 
democracy, then democray seems 
no better to us than dictatorship. 
We believe that one man, with God, 
can make the biggest majority, just 
as we believe that one hundred mil- 
lion votes, against God, do not 
amount to a row of pins. 

Our idea of American democracy 


is found in the proposition that “all 
men are created equal.” We think, 
that is, that the soundest answer to 
totalitarianism is faith in an Om- 
nipotent Creator Who endowed hu- 
man nature with rights that no 
human power can take away and 
with duties that no human author- 
ity can destroy. Our only Absolute 
is God. No state, whether dicta- 
torial or democratic, can give us in- 
alienable rights nor take away in- 
escapable duties. 

When we say “all men are creat- 
ed equal” we mean that each of us 
is a person, a unique, intangible, 
incommunicable, immortal spirit- 
ual substance, whose giver and 
ground and goal is God, and in re- 
gard to which, by the very nature 
of things, politics has nothing what- 
ever to do. The purpose of our 
existence is the perfection of that 
person. Whatever, therefore, con- 
tributes to that perfection is right 
and whatever impedes that perfec- 
tion is wrong. We do not become 
persons by declaring ourselves to 
be persons; we discover ourselves 
to be persons whose author and end 
is God. Before God, therefore, we 
are nothing, in the sense that we 
are creatures. Before the state we 
are the end, and the state is but a 
means and a minister to that end. 
This is not to say that a man who 
is a person is not also a citizen, a 
member of an ordered, political so- 
ciety. We need society to achieve 
the human and temporal aspects of 
our destiny; we need, therefore, to 
accept order, to obey law, to recog- 
nize authority but we believe that 
God Who endowed our nature so 
bountifully gave us a power to dis- 
cern when law is reasonable and 
when authority is legitimate. That 
is why we are irrepressibly optimis- 
tic about representative democracy: 
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we are convinced that free and ra- 
tional discussion and debate will 
devise the nearest approximation 
to the best positive laws for the 
practical ordering of a society of 


human persons. 

—Geratp Groverann Watsm, S.J., in Faith 
for Today (New York: Town Hall Press and 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.). 
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A CELL or Goop LIVING 





WueEn I consider how we Chris- 
tians exhibit our Christianity — 
making it appear that there’s not a 
ha’porth of difference between 
Christians and anyone else — nei- 
ther in our daily life and behaviour 
nor in our political and economic 
theory—when I consider this, I say, 
I don’t see how we can expect to 
convert the world. Perhaps we 
don’t expect to; we are quite com- 
fortable with our accustomed man- 
ners and customs... . 

Communism started as a move- 
ment to overthrow capitalism. It 
is now, it appears, an equally 
bloody tyranny. I think the Chris- 
tians have none but themselves to 
blame. So it is in many affairs. By 
our lukewarmness and compla- 
cency and blindness we have be- 
trayed our own cause. I think we’ve 
got to learn our Christianity again. 
I think we have succumbed to the 
prevailing and all-pervading poison 
of material progress. We think we 
can get riches and plenty by po- 
litical and scientific and mechanical 
trickery. Trickery, that’s what it 
comes to. Press the button and the 
figure works. They call it the ap- 
plication of science to industry. It’s 
not. It’s the application of science 


to money-making. And the Chris- 
tians haven't seen through it. No, 
they think it’s “jolly fine” and that 
working men ought to be grateful 
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for the higher standard of living 
and the lower standard of muscular 
effort. 

Well, the point here is not social 
reform or the rottenness of capital- 


ist culture. The point is that the 
whole world has got it firmly fixed 
in its head that the object of work- 
ing is to obtain as large an amount 
of material goods as possible, and 
that with the increased application 
of science and the increased use of 
machinery that amount will be very 
large indeed, while at the same time 
the amount of necessary labour will 
become less and less, until, ma- 
chines being minded by machines, 
it will be almost none at all. And 
the point is that this frame of mind 
is radically un-Christian and anti- 
Christian. And the point of that is 
that it is therefore contrary to Na- 
ture and contrary to God—as anti- 
God as any atheist could wish. And 
that, no doubt, is why our English 
industrialism is so popular among 
Russian Communists. 

The alternative is the Cross. 
That’s the awful fact. And it’s not 
simply a matter of ethical behav- 
iour, as who should say: “take up 
your cross and follow me.” It’s also 
a matter of intelligent behaviour, 
as who should say: “thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.” Man is made for happiness, 
not for wealth, and the two are en- 
tirely independent of one another 
and even inimical. A moderate 
amount of physical health and ma- 
terial wealth is necessary to man, 
that he may maintain his life. Of 
course! But even so it is better to 
give than to receive and therefore 
better to be given than to take. The 
whole of our trouble is the secular- 
ization of our life, so that we have 
descended to an animal condition 
of continual struggle for material 

















goods. By sin—sin, that is to say, 
self-will and self-worship—by sin 
man does not descend from the 
superhuman to the merely human, 
but from the superhuman to the 
sub-human. Strange fact! Man 
cannot live on the human plane; he 
must be either above or below it. 
The marvellous feats of our mech- 
anized “scientific” industrial world 
are not human feats. They are no 
more than the feats of highly in- 
telligent animals and the more we 
perfect our mechanization so much 
the more nearly do we approach the 
impersonal life of bees or ants. 
And if I might attempt to state 
in one paragraph the work which 
I have chiefly tried to do in my life 
it is this: to make a cell of good 
living in the chaos of our world. 
Lettering, type-designing, engrav- 
ing, stone-carving, drawing—these 
things are all very well, they are 
means to the service of God and of 
our fellows and therefore to the 
earning of a living, and I have 
earned my living by them. But 
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what I hope above all things is that 
I have done something towards re- 
integrating bed and board, the 
small farm and the workshop, the 
home and the school, earth and 
heaven. 

The thing about Christianity, the 
thing about the Cross, about Cal- 
vary, is that it is true to man. Man, 
not that creature, that biped known 
to Science—measured as to his di- 
mensions, his comparative dimen- 
sions, for there are no others; dis- 
sected as to his physiology; ana- 
lysed as to his psyche—but man, 
the person known to himself and 
to God, the creature who knows and 
wills and loves, master of his acts 
(however much he be hindered by 
and subject to heredity and circum- 
stances), therefore responsible. 
That is the creature who desires 
happiness and by the very nature 
of things, by his own nature, can- 
not find it except in God. That is 
why death is the gate of life. 


—From Eric Gill: Autobiography (New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co.). 












Foreign Periodicals 


JEWISH SURVIVAL 


Tue French Revolution and its 
doctrines of religious tolerance in- 
troduced a new relation between 
Jew and Gentile. The cosmopoli- 
tan opportunities of the industrial 
and the new financial system 
brought indeed an opportunity of 
enormous wealth to a few Jewish 
families, such as, for instance, the 
Rothschilds, and in some circles 
these few fortunes caused so much 
gossip that one might almost im- 
agine that all Jews were millionaire 
bankers. To the majority of Jews 


the nineteenth century was rather 
a period when they were allowed 


to take an ordinary place in the life 
of their various countries with a 
freedom hitherto unknown in their 
history. It was also a period, both 
among the Jew and the Gentile, of 
growing religious scepticism. Now 
it was quite impossible to preserve 
the full rigour of the Jewish Law 
while living the life of an ordinary 
business citizen of a nineteenth 
century Christian country. Indeed 
the Law had been deliberately de- 
signed to make it impossible. 
Therefore it was not surprising that 
a large number of Jews took ad- 
vantage of scepticism and tolerance 
to repudiate the burden of the Law. 
They did not, with few exceptions, 
accept baptism as the medieval Jew 
had accepted it, under compulsion. 
They merely drifted into scepticism, 
which they were able to do because, 
for the first time since the days of 
the Roman Empire, they found 
themselves in a society where a 


large proportion of the Gentiles also 
were declared sceptics. 

Even in the nineteenth century, 
as we know, people were still called 
Jews after they had ceased to prac- 
tise the Jewish religion. Though 
the general and growing rule was 
one of tolerance, there still lurked 
in every country, as Dreyfus proved 
in France before Hitler discovered 
it in Germany, the possibility of 
making a scapegoat of the Jew in 
an hour of national defeat. Never- 
theless, though there was repug- 
nance to it on both sides, intermar- 
riage between Jew and Gentile was 
becoming steadily more common, 
and by the turn of the century it 
was calculated that of the sixteen 
million Jews in the world only 
about a quarter were strict observ- 
ers of the Law. 

To those of that day who, as 
most of us did, looked confidently 
forward to an era of freedom slow- 
ly broadening down from precedent 
to precedent it seemed reasonable 
to prophesy that, under a régime of 
universal tolerance, the Jew as an 
altogether peculiar person would 
die out. There was added reason 
to expect this as European aristo- 
cratic family after aristocratic fam- 
ily recouped its diminished for- 
tunes by a Jewish marriage and as 
the German Jews, both in their own 
country and in America, popular- 
ised a form of liberal Judaism, the 
prime purpose of which was to dif- 
ferentiate the German from the 
Russian Jew. In America, it is 
true, where the ruling families were 
rich enough to pay their own way, 
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the marriage-influence did not ap- 
ply/and, as ¢ result, there is an 
overt social discrimination against 
the Jew in the United States which 
would be unthinkable in any West- 
ern European country. Few can 
doubt that a great national calam- 
ity in America would be followed 
by a gigantic explosion of anti- 
semitism. But fortunately there 
seems no probability of such a ca- 
lamity. 

But the unfortunate exception to 
this general rule of tolerance was 
Czarist Russia. The steady and 
savage anti-semitism of Czarist pol- 
icy had a double effect. First, it 
drove the Jews who remained in 
Russia into revolution. Those who 
retained their religion became Men- 
sheviks. Some of those who re- 


jected it became Bolsheviks, for the 
Bolshevik theory is, of course, as 
radically opposed to the Jewish as 


to the Christian or any other relig- 
ion. Second, it drove a steady 
stream of Russian Jews into exile, 
and it was these Jews who fanned 
the dying flame of anti-semitism in 
the western countries and in par- 
ticular in Germany. For anti-semi- 
tism is always more easily aroused 
by the newly arrived Jew than by 
the established resident who has 
adjusted himself to the habits of 
the country. 

The German Jew in the nine- 
teenth century, being German as 
well as Jew, had been outstanding 
among Jews in his anxiety to iden- 
tify himself in every way with the 
country of his residence. The rec- 
ord of German Jews in the last war 
was a particularly gallant one, and 
—a fact less creditable but as sig- 
nificant—it was a Jew, Ernst Lis- 
sauer, who wrote the Hymn of 
Hate. The Nazi libel that the Jews 
were responsible for the nation’s 
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surrender in 1918 is, then, a par- 
ticularly scurrilous one. The Jews 
who really aroused the antagonism 
in Germany were the non-German 
Jews—the Eastern-European immi- 
grants. It is of course the Nazi 
pretence that the home country of 
the Jew is an irrelevance, even as 
his precise religious beliefs are an 
irrelevance. ... 

The pretence that there is no dis- 
tinction between the German Jew 
and the Eastern Jew is an absurd 
one; but Hitler, treating all Jews 
alike, has driven them back on to 
a reassertion of the one thing they 
have in common — their faith. 
Those who have left it have been 
driven back to it. Those who have 
adhered to it have redoubled their 
fervour. That faith, which was 
waning under the tolerance of Eu- 
ropean liberalism, is now waxing 
again under Nazi persecution. And 
the Jews in modern civilisation 
have one great further advantage 
which they did not previously pos- 
sess. Ours is an urban civilisation. 
The Jews have a much longer ex- 
perience of city life than the rest of 
us. Ever since the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 a.p. the Jew has 
been almost exclusively a town- 
dweller. To this are due many of 
the traits that have earned him un- 
popularity, but it is also due to this 
that he can thrive in the city as the 
Christian cannot. Modern English 
and American civilisation is an ur- 
ban civilisation managed by coun- 
trymen. Though most of us are 
compelled by circumstances to live 
in the towns, we cannot thrive 
there, and it is rare indeed to find 
a town-dweller who can trace a 
town-ancestry back for more than 
two generations. The town is popu- 
lated by immigrants from the coun- 
try who become sterile in the urban 
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air. The Jew alone, with his healthy 
rules about early marriages and 
unrestricted families, can survive 
and thrive in the town. So long as 
industrialism survives, the survival 
of the Jew can hardly be in doubt. 
With the decline of his faith in the 
nineteenth century he was losing 
something of these advantages. 
With its revival, thanks to Hitler, 
he can look confidently forward to 


a noble future. 
—Cuarstopuer Hows, in Studies (Dublin), 
June, 1941. 


- 
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Tue BUSINESS OF THE POET 


SOLEMN organ notes have sound- 
ed during the past twenty years 
about something called the “mod- 
ern consciousness,” and about cer- 
tain poets and other writers being 
beyond our understanding unless 
we can recognize a connexion be- 


tween obscurity and acute con- 
sciousness of the “contemporary 
world.” It is all very puzzling, but 
it is meant to explain “revolution- 
ary” tendencies, some of the writers 
having swung back to catch a tra- 
dition that had lost its hold, and 
others forward to snatch something 
they thought untried and therefore 
promising. People who lived be- 
fore 1918, even those who survived 
the dreadful four years from 1914, 
could not, it appeared, be aware of 
“contemporary” happenings; they 
had fed on honey-dew. Those who 
wondered whether any poet of any 
time could have failed to be aware 
in some measure of the social scene 
—unless he were lacking a social 
sense, in which case he would be so 
much the less a poet—were dis- 
missed from the discussion, into 
which, in any case, they had forced 
a blundering admission. They were 
nourished on creeds outworn: Cole- 
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ridge’s critical discoveries, and 
study of the practice of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Ar- 
nold, Hardy and others without 
“experience” of life, escapists who 
were unaware of the burden of the 
world. Creation had not groaned 
until the Treaty of Versailles. 

Society during the past thirty 
years has been in a state of insta- 
bility unparalleled for centuries, 
and its incoherent pattern could 
not fail to be reflected in the art of 
the time. It is understandable that 
politicians should put the blame on 
systems of government, or on cer- 
tain individuals who failed to be- 
have with prescience on _ historic 
occasions. What is suprising is 
that certain poets, those who at- 
tracted chief attention, and had to 
be distinguished from those who re- 
spected their heritage by a label 
marked “modern,” only added to 
the discord and bitterness of the 
day. From the artist, drawing sig- 
nificance from the invisible, might 
have been expected at least an ap- 
parent irrelevance which might 
ultimately prove far-sighted, for it 
was once considered the business 
of the poet to seek his ideal within 
his own mind. Instead they cried 
out, those who were coherent 
enough to be understood, that so- 
ciety was doomed and calamity was 
upon us. There were those who, 
pained by the horror of events, 
turned to the past; others, of a still 
younger generation, who had a 
single panacea for disintegrating 
society. 

Mr. W. H. Auden is perhaps the 
most gifted of the younger genera- 
tion and his talents would possibly 
have found him a wider audience 
if they had not wavered between 
unintelligible symbols and Marx- 
plus-Freudian addresses which 
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were all too clear and trite. Society 
was disintegrating because it was 
based upon Capitalism. Therefore 
the hope of the world was Social- 
ism, and he and his friends 
preached Socialism as if it were a 
new thought and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s life-long propaganda had 
never been heard of. Dimly through 
the Hudibrastic verses of Mr. Au- 
den’s “New Year Letter” come hints 
of disillusion. Left and Right poli- 
tics may be the left and right hand 
of the same monster; and America 
hardly offers the expected retreat 
from the burden of old, decaying 
Europe. 

Amid the ruins wrought by Left 
and Right the poets who still be- 
lieve that poetry should remind 
men of their humanity by increas- 
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ing it may yet help to save us. Per- 
haps there is a further disillusion- 
ment ahead for writers with cut 
and dried remedies. Socialism is a 
word often used to mislead the 
magnanimous. Socialist poets 
really moved by passion for free- 
dom may yet come to curse the day 
when Marx set up for worship that 
State Moloch which has issued in 
the slavery of Russia and Germany. 
If ever mankind should win entire 
economic freedom it will not be by 
raising another tyranny to destroy 
the idea of democracy, however 
much democracy, which is a 
process not a status, may have 
mocked the hopes of the young and 
impatient. 


—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
June, 1941. 








Recent Events 


An Historic MEETING 


In the second week of August, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill met “somewhere in 
the Atlantic,” probably off the 
coast of Maine, to discuss plans for 
closer collaboration between the 
United States and Great Britain in 
the prosecution of the war against 
aggression. Lord _ Beaverbrook, 
Minister of Supply of the British 
Government, joined in the confer- 
ences and then proceeded to Wash- 
ington to discuss further details 
with appropriate officials of the 
United States Government. It was 
stated that these conferences would 
also cover the supply problems of 
the Soviet Union. 

The following joint declaration 
was published in the press of Au- 
gust 15th: 

The President of the United 
States of America and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, being met to- 
gether, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their re- 
spective countries on which they 
base their hopes for a better future 
for the world. 

First, their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will 


live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self government restored 
to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obli- 
gations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosper- 
ity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with 
the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic 
adjustment and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will 
afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all 
the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should en- 
able all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of 
the nations of the world, for realis- 
tic as well as spiritual reasons, 
must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, 
sea or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggres- 
sion outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment 
of a wider and permanent system 
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of general security, that the dis- 
armament of such nations is essen- 
tial. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 


-— 
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Myron TAYLOR AT THE VATICAN 


Myron C. Taytor, President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative 
to the Vatican, left for Rome, Sep- 
tember 4th, on the Yankee Clipper, 
to deliver a special message from 
the President to the Holy Father. 
He stopped in Barcelona for a con- 
ference with Admiral William D. 
Leahy, our Ambassador to Vichy, 
who came from France to meet him. 
Alexander W. Weddell, American 
Ambassador to Madrid joined in the 
four-hour conference. Mr. Taylor 
then continued on to Rome, where 
he arrived September 9th. 

It was in December, 1939, that 
Mr. Taylor was appointed by the 
President and he arrived at the 
Vatican late in the following Janu- 
ary. Unfortunately he was taken 
seriously ill in June, shortly after 
Italy’s entry into the war, and he 
underwent an operation in a hos- 
pital in Rome. When he had suf- 
ficiently recovered, he returned to 
the United States. 

Mr. Taylor’s most recent mission 
to the Vatican was one of gravest 
importance. An audience was ar- 
ranged for the day after his arrival. 
First, he conferred with Luigi Car- 
dinal Maglione, Papal Secretary of 
State, and then had a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius XII., which 
lasted over an hour. He was ac- 
companied by Harold H. Tittmann, 
his assistant, who had kept open 
his office and who had remained in 
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contact with the Vatican Secretari- 
ate of State during Mr. Taylor’s ab- 
sence. 

There were many speculations as 
to the contents of President Roose- 
velt’s message to the Holy Father, 
but no statement has yet been given 
to the press. 


<n 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


THE anxiously awaited speech of 
President Roosevelt, postponed be- 
cause of the death of his mother, 
was given on Thursday night, Sep- 
tember 11th, from the White House 
and was broadcast over nearly the 
whole world. It was translated 
into fourteen languages. 

The President mentioned the va- 
rious recent incidents when Nazi 
submarines and surface raiders had 
fired upon, and, in some cases, sunk 
United States vessels, notably the 
Robin Moor. “In the face of all 
this,” said President Roosevelt, “we 
Americans are keeping our feet on 
the ground. Our type of democratic 
civilization has outgrown the 
thought of feeling compelled to 
fight some other nation by reason 
of any single piratical attack on one 
of our ships. We are not becoming 
hysterical or losing our sense of 
proportion. Therefore, what I am 
thinking and saying does not relate 
to any isolated episode. ... It 
would be unworthy of a great na- 
tion to exaggerate an isolated inci- 
dent or to become inflamed by some 
one act of violence. But it would 
be inexcusable folly to minimize 
such incidents in the face of evi- 
dence which makes it clear that the 
incident is not isolated, but part of 
a general plan.” 

The President accused the Nazis 
of a design to abolish the freedom 
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of the seas and to acquire absolute 
control and domination of the seas 
for themselves. They would then, 
he said, be in a position to domi- 
nate the Western Hemisphere. “I 
think,” said the President, “it must 
be explained over and over again 
to people who like to think of the 
United States Navy as an invincible 
protection, that this can be true 
only if the British Navy survives.” 
He pointed out that this was simple 
arithmetic, for if the world outside 
the Western Hemisphere were to 
fall under Nazi domination, the 
shipbuilding facilities which the 
Axis powers would then possess 
would be far greater than the like 
facilities in all the Americas. 

“It is time for all Americans of 
all the Americas,” continued the 
President, “to stop being deluded 
by the romantic notion that the 
Americas can go on living happily 
and peacefully in a N~.xi-dominated 
world.” 

Coming to the point of the 
speech, the President said that nor- 
mal practices of diplomacy were of 
no possible use “in dealing with in- 
ternational outlaws who sink our 
ships and kill our citizens.... No 
act of violence, no act of intimida- 
tion will keep us from maintaining 
intact two bulwarks of defense: 
first, our line of supply of matériel 
to the enemies of Hitler, and sec- 
ond, the freedom of our shipping 
on the high seas.... The time for 
active defense is now,” said the 
President. ... “This is the time for 
prevention of attack. ... It is no 
act of war on our part when we de- 
cide to protect the seas which are 
vital to American defense. The 
aggression is not ours. Ours is 
solely defense. But let this warn- 
ing be clear. From now on, if Ger- 
man or Italian vessels of war enter 
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the waters, the protection of which 
is necessary for American defense, 
they do so at their own peril. The 
orders which I have given as Com- 
mander in Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy are to carry 
out that policy—at once. The sole 
responsibility rests upon Germany. 
There will be no shooting unless 
Germany continues to seek it.” 
The President concluded by say- 
ing that he had no illusions about 
the gravity of this step. “I have 
not taken it hurriedly or lightly,” 
he said. “It is the result of months 
and months of constant thought, 
and anxiety, and prayer.” He said 
that the American people know the 
actualities of the attacks upon us 
and the necessity of a bold defense, 
“and with that inner strength that 
comes to a free people conscious of 
their duty,” the President conclud- 
ed, “conscious of the righteousness 
of what they do, they will — with 
Divine help and guidance — stand 
their ground against this latest as- 
sault upon their democracy, their 
sovereignty and their freedom.” 





OPENING oF New HicH ScHOOL 


One of the first acts of Arch- 
bishop Spellman, when he came to 
New York less than two years ago, 
was to plan a Catholic High School 
for Boys. It was to be a memorial 
to his illustrious predecessor, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes. On the day 
when most schools in New York 
were opened for the fall term, Sep- 
tember 8th, the new Catholic High 
School was formally dedicated. 

The building cost $3,000,000 and 
is located at 153d Street and the 
Grand Concourse in the Borough of 
the Bronx. The school will care for 
3,000 students. The Very Rev. Dr. 
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Philip J. Furlong, former president 
of Cathedral College, is the princi- 
pal of the new high school. 

At the dedication ceremonies 
Archbishop Spellman was accom- 
panied by eight other Bishops of 
New York and near by States. 
Mayor La Guardia was present and 
made an address. Others present 
were former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker, former Mayors Joseph 
V. McKee and John P. O’Brien, 
John S. Burke and Michael J. Mor- 
rissey. 


<i 
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PRESDENT ROOSEVELT’S MOTHER 
DIES 


Mrs. SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
mother of the President, died at her 
home in Hyde Park on September 
7th, at the age of eighty-six. The 
President, an only child, was 
present during his mother’s last 
hours. 

Born Sara Delano nearly eighty- 
seven years ago of an old American 
family, she was one of five sisters. 
In 1880 she married James Roose- 
velt, a widower with a son just her 
own age. Mr. Roosevelt had an 
estate of 400 acres at Hyde Park 
and here the new bride became the 
mistress of the homestead and won 
the affection of everyone. Her only 
child was born on January 30, 1882, 
and was named Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, after an uncle, Franklin 
Hughes Delano. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s life was a very 
full and active one and she re- 
tained complete possession of all 
her faculties almost to the very end. 
She was a devout member of the 
Episcopal Church. After her death, 
therefore, the funeral service was 
conducted by the rector of St. 
James’s Episcopal Church in Hyde 
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Park, and she was laid to rest be- 
side her husband in the churchyard 
there. 

The whole nation expressed its 
sympathy with the President on the 
loss of his devoted mother. 

May her soul rest in peace! 


i 
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Vatican Rapio Broapcasts NAMES 
OF PRISONERS 


A great service is being rendered 
by the Vatican Radio Station, which 
began early in the summer to broad- 
cast news of British soldiers who 
are being held prisoners of war in 
Italy. The name, regimental num- 
ber, rank and home address is 
given, but no mention is made of 
the soldier’s religion. At first only 
one period a week was devoted to 
this service, but the accumulation 
of names was so great that subse- 
quently lists of prisoners were read 
three or four times a week, an hour 
and a half being devoted to this hu- 
manitarian work. As the broad- 
casts of the Vatican Station are 
easily picked up in England, this 
authentic news of British soldiers 
has been a great comfort to anxious 
families and friends at home. 


<item 
— 





Convicts BuiL_p A CHURCH 


On August 28th an unusual cere- 
mony took place at Clinton State 
Prison, New York. That day saw 
the dedication of a church built by 
the willing labor of convicts—the 
inmates of Dannemora Prison. The 
idea of building this chapel origi- 
nated with the prison chaplain, the 
Rev. Ambrose R. Hyland, who dur- 
ing the past four years has labored 
ceaselessly to raise sufficient funds 
for the project. 
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The chapel is dedicated to St. 
Dismas and will be known as the 
Chapel of the Good Thief. The in- 
mates of the prison are devoted to 
the chaplain and worked enthusi- 
astically to build this chapel. 

On the morning of September 
28th, the first Mass was celebrated 
in the Church of the Good Thief, 
by the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Monaghan, Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
who described the church as “a big- 
ger and better building than we 
have in the whole diocese.” Father 
Hyland received messages of con- 
gratulations from President Roose- 
velt and Governor Lehman and also 
was honored by receiving a letter 
from the Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, in which the Apos- 
tolic Delegate expressed his heart- 
felt congratulations and informed 
Father Hyland that the Holy Father 
had imparted his Apostolic Bene- 
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diction upon him and the inmates 
of the prison committed to his spir- 
itual care. 

In the afternoon, the solemn dedi- 
cation of the church took place. 
About 1,200 persons crowded into 
the building and an overflow filled 
the entrance. There were three 
Bishops, one Papal Knight, nearly 
200 priests and many nuns present. 
During the Benediction, Bishop 
Monaghan administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to forty-seven 
prisoners. 

Over the altar in the church 
hangs a large painting of St. Dis- 
mas, the Good Thief. The com- 
pleted edifice is valued at $250,000. 
Bishop Monaghan declared that this 
church is proof “that there is no 
such thing as the forgotten man so 
far as the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned.” 

JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 





CORRECTION 


In last month’s Editorial the name of Senator D. Worth Clark of 
Idaho was by inadvertence included amongst those who had spoken in 
favor of intervention. The mistake is particularly regrettable because the 
Senator has courageously declared his opposition to the war party. 

Tue Epiror. 





Our Contributors 


We hereby introduce BroTHER 
BENIGNUS, PH.D. (“America and the 
War: The Moral Problem”) to our 
readers as Head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Manhattan Col- 
lege, where he also teaches philoso- 
phy and senior class religion and 
edits the College Religious Bulletin. 
He is the author of The Relations 
of the Theory of Matter and Form 
and the Theory of Knowledge in the 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

ANOTHER new and learned con- 
tributor gives us the interesting 
“Hutchins, Cowley and Pope Pius 
XI,” REv. BONAVENTURE SCHWINN, 
0.S.B., Pu.D., Subprior of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kans., Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology in St. 
Benedict’s Seminary, and Vice- 
President of Mount St. Scholastica 
College. He is well known in the 
pages of America, The Ave Maria, 
The Commonweal, The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, etc. 

STILL another new name in our 
pages is EpwIn MITCHILL (“Diab- 
lo’s Mouth”), a native of Fort 
Worth Tex., who, after studying 
engineering at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, turned instead to the raising 
of pure-bred Hereford cattle. He 
writes on the side and is the author 
of a novel, Child of Spring, and of 
many short stories in various peri- 
odicals. 

WE begin to wonder if we are to 
meet any old friends at all this 
month. Kart TRAISNER, likewise 
new to our pages, is a well-known 
Austrian journalist, active in the 
Catholic movement in Austria and 
at present living in this country. 


He is exceptionally well equipped 
to write of the Danubian basin as 
“The Key Position of Europe.” 

WE still continue to be introduc- 
tory with Marietta Nerr’s “And 
Blossom in Their Dust.” Miss Neff 
holds her B.A. from the University 
of Chicago and her Master’s degree 
from the University of California. 
She came East to join the staff of 
Asia, first as associate and finally 
as managing editor. After thirteen 
years, she retired, lived alone on a 
Vermont farm for three years, and 
since has been dividing her time be- 
tween New York and Connecticut. 

AT last we meet an old friend, 
Captain T. W. C. Curp (“Men v. 
the Money Power”) of London, an 
occasional contributor and since 
1927, organizing secretary of the 
Catholic Truth Society of England. 
He is at the moment sponsoring a 
program to “save the peace,” called 
“Towards a Christian Social Or- 
der,” which has the support of 
many English bishops, and is one 
of the hopeful signs that some good 
may come out of the present con- 
flict. 

“CATHOLICS IN THE REVOLUTION” 
is the promised chapter from THEo- 
DORE Maynarp’s forthcoming book, 
The Story of American Catholicism, 
to be published this month by the 
Macmillan Co. His is a busy pen, 
and we are shortly to have another 
volume of his poems under the im- 
print of the St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 

WE were somewhat perturbed to 
learn recently —and from South 
Africa by the way—that Rev. 
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Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. (“Ideas and 
Ideologies”), is to leave these shores 
next month, circumstances permit- 
ting, for the Paulist mission in 
Johannesburg. During the eight 
years since his ordination, Father 
Fox, who is one of the most elo- 
quent of our younger priests, has 
given missions from Louisiana to 
Labrador. He has also found time 
to contribute to many Catholic 
magazines, as well as to our own 
pages. 

WE are happy to publish “A Mes- 
sage from Jeff,” the prize winning 
story in the 1941 National Short 
Story Contest conducted annually 
by Kappa Gamma Pi, national 
honor society of Catholic colleges 
for women. The author, RoSEMARY 
Hawarp of Kansas City, Mo., gradu- 
ated last June from Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louis, and was the winner 
in a field of a hundred and seven 
entries from thirty-three colleges. 

It is as the serious historian that 
DorotHy FREMONT (Mrs. DovGLas) 
GRANT writes for us this month, as 
she has in the past for America, 
Light and other magazines. “Colo- 
nial Education on Long Island” is 
the expansion of a paper read by 
her last year at the meeting of the 
Oyster Bay Historical and Genea- 
logical Society. 

SEVEN years residence in the 
Islands together with wide reading 
and an observing eye equip Pnris- 
CILLA CAVAGNARO to tell us authori- 
tatively of the little known Catho- 
lic missions in Hawaii, as she does 
in “In Paradise” in our Ball and the 
Cross Department. 

WE have not heard from Harriet 
GEITHMANN for about ten years. In 
the interim she has been free- 
lancing for local and national peri- 
odicals, among them the National 
Geographic Magazine, Canadian 
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Geographic Journal, Natural His- 
tory and some sixty-five others. She 
is widely traveled on three conti- 
nents, and now lives in Seattle, 
Wash., the home of the “Collector 
of Crosses” of whom she writes. 

From the far off Cameroons 
comes our third Ball and the Cross 
author, Rev. A. Bruens (“A Curi- 
ous Animal Collection”). In the 
March number we told our readers 
some very interesting facts about 
Father Bruens’ work in the African 
mission field. 

Poets: MALCOLM KEVIN BURKE 
(“The Wretch”) is a new poet, 
with a B.A. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity and an M.A. from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. He lives in Stamford, Conn., 
is engaged in export trade and has 
in preparation a comprehensive 
translation of the work of “the 
great living Spanish poet, José 
Maria Peman.” SisteER MARY MAuRA 
of the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland (“Song of the Fire”) and 
SISTER MADELINE Sopnie of St. 
Mary High School, Burlington, Wis. 
(“Autumn Alchemy”), both School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, are already 
known to our readers. “Recom- 
pense” is StsT—eR MARY FLOoRIAN’S 
first contribution. She is Super- 
visor of Music in the Schools con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in the Diocese of Rochester, and 
holds her B.Mus. degree from the 
Pius X. School of Music. From 
Alabama come EpitH (Mrs. GEorGE 
H.) Tatum’s “Certitude,” and Rev. 
MIcHAEL Kenny’s “King Singer.” 
The latter author is on the faculty 
of Spring Hill College in Mobile 
County. We heard from MAUuRICE 
Reiwy (“The Match Seller”) in the 
August number and learned that he 
had left his London home and gone 
to Surrey for the duration. 





New Books 


France on Berlin Time. By Thomas Kernan.—They Speak for a Nation: 
Letters From France. Edited by Eve Curie, Philippe Barrés, Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales.—France Speaking. By Robert de Saint Jean.—Modern Mexican Paint- 
ers. By McKinley Helm.—The Road of a Naturalist. By Donald Culross Peattie.— 
Christian Social Principles. By Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P.—Regenera- 
tion. By Denis Saurat.—The Defense of Freedom. By Edmund Ezra Day.— 
The Canon Law on Sermon Preaching. By Rev. James A. McVann, C.S.P.—The 
Dramatic Imagination. By Robert Edmond Jones.—Problems for Thomists: The 
Problem of Species. By Mortimer Adler.— France My Country. By Jacques 
Maritain.—War and Diplomacy in Eastern Asia. By Claude A. Buss.—Shorter 


Notices. 


France on Berlin Time. By Thomas 
Kernan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75. 

They Speak for a Nation: Letters 
From France. Edited and with 
an Introduction by Eve Curie, 
Philippe Barrés, Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales. Translated by Drake 


and Denise Dekay. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 
France Speaking. By Robert de 
Saint Jean. Translated by Anne 
Green. New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Co. $2.50. 

Keeping in mind the fact that the 
author undertakes nothing more 
than a summary account of an im- 
mense and complicated subject, or 
rather series of subjects, one may 
confidently present Mr. Kernan’s 
book as, on the whole, the most en- 
lightening and satisfying account of 
conquered France that has been 
thus far presented to the English 
reading public. As head of the 
Condé Nast publications in Europe, 
he was of course in a particularly 
advantageous position to observe; 
and he has both the ability and the 
will to report intelligently outstand- 
ing events which came under his 
personal notice. His sympathies— 


which are obvious — seem not to 
affect his judgment. Affectionate 
toward France, he is willing to 
speak plainly of her defects. Never 
minimizing the offenses of the Ger- 
man invaders, he is ready to give 
them their due: “In the French col- 
ony in New York there are some 
people who believe that the social 
reforms of the Vichy government 
are vitiated because it is the Vichy 
government, and often German in- 
spiration, which is responsible for 
them. Except for the measures 
against the Jews, the social meas- 
ures of the Vichy government to 
date have most probably been good 
for France, whatever the reason for 
their adoption. A reform is a re- 
form, even if the devil makes it.” 

It is unfortunate that this book 
lacks an Index, for it contains first- 
hand information on a hundred dif- 
ferent subjects of engrossing inter- 
est; and many of its statements, 
well worthy of quotation, would be 
put to good use over and over again 
if they were more easily discover- 
able. Of Pétain, we learn that while 
friendly to the Church, he has not 
taken part in Catholic activities, 
whereas Weygand has been a de- 
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vout Catholic. Concerning the re- 
ligious attitude of the Germans to- 
ward Catholicism, we read, “They 
fear the power of the Church and 
merely bide their time before acting 
overtly against it. Meanwhile they 
seek to uproot loyalties which are 
less deeply founded.” Interesting 
is the way in which one Parisian 
editor carried out the German or- 
der to publish a series of anti- 
Catholic articles, by “reviving the 
seventeenth century controversy be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Jes- 
uits regarding the freedom of the 
human will. The language was vio- 
lent — the Jesuits were lambasted, 
in the best tradition of clerical de- 
bate. The German censors read the 
articles, scratched their heads, and 
let them pass for a few days, while 
sophisticated Paris laughed up its 
sleeve.” Mr. Kernan finds no fig- 


ure to equal Cardinal Mercier in 
stature, although many of the clergy 


were brave and heroic—most of the 
prelates “‘scooted before the Nazi 
onrush.” Discounting the more 
sensational view of the amount of 
harm wrought by spies and trai- 
tors,— although recounting some 
startling episodes,—the author lays 
the blame chiefly upon official in- 
competence. 

The chapter on the Third Repub- 
lic — touching of course only high 
spots in the course of twenty-four 
pages —- would of itself make this 
book worth preserving; and it 
goes far toward explaining the 
curiously unanticipated tragedy of 
France’s fall. “The Third Republic 
was thus like a Hollywood stage 
setting which looks real from the 
outside but is hardly intended for 
permanent habitation.” The sinis- 
ter role of Masons and Radical So- 
cialists; the travesty of governing a 
great country by groups of “pals”; 
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the religious attitude of a people in 
which we commonly find “the men 
of the middle-class family anti- 
clerical, while the women are de- 
vout church-goers”; the pre-occu- 
pation with sex, which ate into the 
institutions of family and mar- 
riage; the practice of abortion and 
of intoxication unchecked until the 
Germans came; the shabby moral 
atmosphere well described in the 
section on “Mistresses and Minis- 
ters” —all this makes the great 
debacle comparatively easy to un- 
derstand. “ “What do you expect— 
we were rotten, absolutely rotten,’ 
is the sad mea culpa with which 
many explained their country’s de- 
feat.” 

Speculating as to the future form 
of the government of France, the 
author declines to commit himself 
further than to say that any com- 
bination may turn up; but appar- 
ently he would not be surprised to 
find France a corporative state with 
certain totalitarian features. He be- 
lieves that “France may yet make 
a contribution to the science of gov- 
ernment: a controlled economy 
with the consent of the controlled.” 
Of Pétain he thinks well, but makes 
this comment: “The tragedy of 
Pétain is that he may, in fact, be 
paving the way for unscrupulous 
men who will simply use his great 
prestige for their own purposes.” 
The final chapter, “The Deadly 
Parallel,” gives the impressions of 
the author in the late winter of 
1941 when returning to the United 
States, he found “the same comfort- 
able routine of life going on be- 
neath a surface coating of tall talk 
and self-assurance.” America, like 
France, showing an amazing un- 
awareness of the realities, suggest- 
ed the possibility that the slogan 
“business as usual” may become 
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the epitaph of democracy unless in 
the face of a tragic crisis it is con- 
verted into the more realistic 
phrase “business for war.” 


The second volume named above 
contains a series of letters from 
occupied and unoccupied France— 
collected for the purpose of giving 
Americans a genuine picture of 
conditions in that unhappy country 
where virtually every one of the 
forty million inhabitants has wit- 
nessed (and most have suffered 
from) an endless series of disas- 
ters. There is here the material 
for many a book. The letters un- 
touched, except for the suppression 
of details revealing the identity of 
the writers, have been classified by 
chapters and in chronological or- 
der, with style and even wording 
unchanged as far as possible. They 
come from every type of person, 
except from those who may after 
all be considered a negligible per- 
centage, the French renegades who 
fawn upon their German masters. 
They come from all quarters, too; 
and they serve to confirm and in- 
tensify the general impression al- 
ready possessed by unprejudiced 
persons who have been watching 
the course of events from a safe 
position overseas. 


Essentially journalistic in char- 
acter, M. de Saint Jean’s France 
Speaking is the notebook of an ex- 
perienced correspondent in the 
fateful period between October 9, 
1939, and June 17, 1940, the day 
upon which Marshal Pétain suc- 
ceeded Reynaud as Prime Minister. 
The author’s day by day comments 
on the political and military history 
of these months is supplemented by 
reflections upon the mistakes and 
faults to which the fall of France 
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is traceable. With the double ad- 
vantage of an intimate knowledge of 
conspicuous persons and of physi- 
cal presence, the author reaffirms 
the world’s general conviction that 
“French democracy had taken a 
shape and had contracted diseases 
which were hers only.” But what 
he has written also serves to re- 
mind us that all the democracies 
possess a certain number of faults 
in common; and upon those faults 
his pages throw some light. 
J. McS. 


Modern Mexican Painters. By Mac- 

Kinley Helm. New York: Harper 

& Bros. $5.00. 

Modern Mexican painting started 
abruptly. As George Biddle urged 
the United States Government in 
1933 to do something for mural and 
easel painters, a movement un- 
doubtedly deriving from the Mexi- 
can example, so in 1921 had José 
Vasconcelos, Obregon’s Minister of 
Education, moved to form a band 
of muralists. Until then Mexican 
painting had been a pale academic 
echo of Europe. The seething prob- 
lems of Mexico—expropriation of 
the land and the misery of the In- 
dian—found no place in it. Of a 
sudden, the history of Mexico and 
the ideas of revolution began to be 
expressed. Vasconcelos had found 
his cast—Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, 
de la Canal, de la Cueva, Jean Char- 
lot and others—and from the first 
mural (Charlot’s in the Prepara- 
toria of Mexico City) completed 
early in 1923, the observer was soon 
to discover murals in the Ministry 
of Education, and at Cuernavaca, at 
Chapingo, at Guadalajara, and 
many other places. 

Mr. Helm discusses at least forty 
of the interesting painters who have 
made and are making names for 
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themselves in this Mexican Renais- 
sance. His fault is naiveté, a will- 
ingness to take on faith the heap- 
ing platefuls of malicious gossip 
dished out by many of these ar- 
tists. For instance, he seems to 
have heard stories that parts of 
Charlot’s fresco in the Preparatoria 
were retouched because the color 
had faded—which is not the case. 
Actually the part which appears re- 
touched was painted in a different 
technique, in encaustic, because 
the tone required in that part, a 
vermilion, of mercury oxide base, 
would not have mixed with the 
other tones of the fresco had it 
been applied in the technique of 
true fresco. This is a sample of 
Mr. Helm’s inaccuracies, which are 
evident likewise in his references to 
the Church in Mexico. There are 
also too many details about the per- 
sonal habits of the painters and in 
cases like those of Roberto Monte- 


negro and Alfredo Martinez not 
enough is said about their style. 
Thus, of Montenegro, it could have 
been written that he paints success- 
fully in a style a generation old. 


Helm appreciates the neo- 
classicists Galvan, Cantu, and 
Lozano —the most. His book is 
vivid, amusing, and admirably 
illustrated, but not penetrating. 

J. W. L. 


Mr. 


The Road of a Naturalist. By Don- 
ald Culross Peattie. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
Readers of the latest book by 

Donald Culross Peattie will not be 

surprised to find that its prose is 

eloquent and often close-verging 
upon the exalted speech of poetry, 
or that its descriptions of a sunset 
or a water-weed or a Mojave aster 
combine the language of science 
with the language of high rapture. 
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A special way of chronicling the 
phenomena of earth has now for 
several years been uniquely this 
biologist’s own, and it has had a 
wide appreciative audience. But 
now he has a new kind of story to 
tell. The biology is still here, pre- 
sented in Mr. Peattie’s special fash- 
ion, and the distinctive prose that 
is so nearly poetry; but these have 
become the means to tell the per- 
sonal story of his life. 

The Road of a Naturalist is auto- 
biography; autobiography told in a 
series of conjured-up remem- 
brances, flashbacks, that parade the 
procession of the teller’s days. On 
a night in the western desert, with 
the sound of a coyote’s howling in 
his ears and his wife already asleep 
in the dying firelight, the author 
finds himself sleepless and falls to 
thinking back along the road of his 
life. The thoughts he entertains, 
the recollections and remembrances 
that flood his wakeful mind—these, 
with interjected side - meditations 
and excursions, make up the sub- 
stance of The Road of a Naturalist. 
The chronicle is told with great 
skill; it is put together with effort- 
less smoothness, for all its infor- 
mality. It is a chronicle of train- 
ing as a reporter, work as a scien- 
tific botanist and preparer of the 
formidable Flora of the Indiana 
Sand Dunes, finally of fulfillment 
as author and traveler, husband 
and father, and it is accompanied 
throughout by the autobiographer’s 
long reflective thoughts, such as all 
thinking naturalists must entertain, 
about the great natural mysteries 
of birth and life and death, and 
about that huge foundational ques- 
tion which forever underlies all 
sunsets and all water-weeds and 
all Mojave asters. More than in 
any of his previous books, does Mr. 
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Peattie in this life story express his 
philosophy. It leads him at the last 
to say, as he stands at the summit 
of his arching road and looks at 
life: “The order of nature is not in- 
serutable. It invites to exploration 
like a beautiful corridor. But this 
leads not into a labyrinth like the 
Minotaur’s —a tortuous whim of 
madness where dark things are 
done — but into a vast, an infinite 
temple.” 

Before the reader has reached 
that conclusion of Donald Culross 
Peattie’s road, he will have shared 
a rare and memorable life experi- 
ence. A. D. 


Christian Social Principles. By Sis- 
ter Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., 
Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.40. 

Any teacher of the “social 
sciences” will tell you that many of 
the texts he is forced to use in his 
classes might well have been left 
unpublished. Christian Social Prin- 
ciples is an exception. Few of the 
books that flow into the rising 
stream of Catholic social literature 
are as limpid and refreshing as 
this one. If Sister Mary Consilia’s 
new volume had no other basis of 
recommendation this in itself would 
give it high value. 

It is a basic text for students who 
want to know the reasons behind 
Catholic social philosophy and 
while it cannot be classified under 
sociology, ethics, psychology, re- 
ligion, or history, it contributes to 
clear thinking in all of these fields. 
Best of all—for the student—is the 
fact that the author does not con- 
found mere theories with well es- 
tablished principles. Her subject is 
man, the social animal. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: Man, Society, Man in Society, 
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Man in Economic Society. At the 
end of each part there appears a 
valuable cumulative summary, at 
the end of each chapter quotations 
from original sources: St. Thomas 
and the Encyclicals. The chapters 
also end with individual sum- 
maries, lists of questions for study 
and discussion, and a number of 
references to books which the ad- 
vanced reader may wish to consult. 

All of these arrangements make 
the text an ideal handbook not only 
for students but also for adult 
members of study clubs. The time 
has come when many of these clubs 
can break away from the paper- 
backed, five - and-ten-cent pam- 
phlets from which they have been 
getting unconnected driblets of in- 
formation. Sister Mary Consilia’s 
book offers a harmonious unifica- 
tion. It gives a logical, step-by-step 
answer to the question vexing 
many Catholics: “How does it all 
hang together?” 

Christian Social Princip'es will 
win no prize for excellence in prose 
composition. In spots it plods, but 
always with an eye to the purpose 
of every good textbook: the under- 
standable enunciation of its subject 
matter. That purpose is so well 
achieved that Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
in his introduction can say: “There 
will no longer be an excuse for 
ignorance of those basic principles 
upon which the Church reposes her 
social teaching.” J. H. F. 


Regeneration. By Denis Saurat. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The Defense of Freedom. By Ed- 
mund Ezra Day. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. $1.25. 

Denis Saurat, who is a French- 
man, is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of London. In this little book 
he deals powerfully with the causes 
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of the present world ruin and with 
the road to reconstruction. It is a 
book worthy of the most serious 
and respectful attention. 

He sets forth that the world has 
crashed down because of its aban- 
donment of spiritual values. He 
lists its three “errors,” two being 
the Russian error and the German 
error. Lenin was compelled to the 
first error, that of “imposing his 
will by force upon the masses,” by 
the fact that in Russia the mass is 
amorphous, inorganic. But Hitler 
“is a true representative of the Ger- 
man masses... the true dema- 
gogue thrown up by the masses 
affirming their will.” The third 
and worst error is democracy, 
which insures that mediocrity must 
rule; and, ruling, must satisfy all 
the needs of which it is conscious 
and let higher needs lapse. These 
higher needs, “art, literature, re- 
ligion,” vanishing, are therefore re- 


placed by “sport, cinemas, etc.” 
The only possible reconstruction 

lies in the reinstallment of religion, 

which began to disappear two cen- 


turies ago. Our calamities all 
“arose out of our abandonment of 
[religious] principles which we had 
not quite realized we had given up.” 
All Saurat’s statements are soberly 
reasoned and philosophical. 


Four addresses by the President 
of Cornell are reissued in The De- 
fense of Freedom. They were evi- 
dently delivered at various times to 
Cornell students, two having been 
addressed to the graduating classes 
of 1939 and 1940 respectively. They 
have a curiously antiquated sound; 
the world has moved so fast that it 
has left them behind. It is odd to 
see a book of 1941 containing a 
commentary on the present course 
of the French Premier, so long is it 
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since France had any Premiers, and 
odder still to read that the Premier 
who is being discussed was Dala- 
dier, the one before Reynaud; odd- 
est of all to read a newspaper edi- 
torial of 1939 or 1940 on what may 
be expected next in France. There 
is nothing in the four addresses 
that merits comment or the perma- 
nency of book covers. Cc. W. T. 


The Canon Law on Sermon Preach- 
ing. By Rev. James A. McVann, 
C.S.P. New York: The Paulist 
Press. $1.00. 

It is related that a bishop once 
asked Betterton, a seventeenth cen- 
teenth century actor, how he ac- 
counted for the fact that actors 
seemed to awaken so much more 
interest than preachers. Betterton 
replied: “Because actors through 
their training have the gift of mak- 
ing the fictitious appear real, where- 
as preachers often make the real 
appear fictitious.” Be that as it 
may, all should agree that preach- 
ing is fruitful in direct proportion 
to its degree of conformity with the 
mind of the one divinely established 
Church. The Canon Law on Sermon 
Preaching is a compact dissertation 
which reveals the mind of the 
Church. In orderly form it treats 
of the dignity, the responsibility, 
and the prudent restrictions which 
attend the oral presentation of the 
word of God. Lay folk who are 
permitted to foster the work of Evi- 
dence Guilds, or the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, as well as 
priests who preach, and students 
who are preparing for the priest- 
hood, will profit by studying its 
pages. 

Do not anticipate anecdotes, or 
specimen sermons, or inspirational 
digressions on the part of the au- 
thor. The book is meant to be a 
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technical treatise, the fruit of re- 
search, prepared at the Gregorian 
University in Rome, under the 
direction of the Faculty of Canon 
Law. Abundant references to the 
Fathers, the guidance of the Code 
and the Councils, painstaking docu- 
mentation, and a generous bibli- 
ography are all packed within its 
180 pages. A good index is pro- 
vided. 

The matter is set within a frame- 
work of obligatory commission to 
preach the Gospel to every creature 
and cautious restraint against 
spurious zeal. Words are tremen- 
dous things, and all public speak- 
ing demands the virtue of discre- 
tion, knowing when to strike out 
boldly and when to keep silence. 
St. Gregory the Great is quoted: 
“For as the unguarded word will 
draw into error, so an indiscreet 
silence will leave in error those who 
might be taught.” Some are in 


danger of assuming an attitude 
which views preaching merely as 
an attempt to hold the faith in the 
faithful, or a means of instructing 
only the rising generation of Catho- 


lies. Father McVann, of the Paul- 
ists, consecrated to the conversion 
of America, must have been pleased 
to quote Canon 1350: “Local ordi- 
naries and parish priests should 
regard the non-Catholics dwelling 
in their dioceses and parishes as 
commended to them in the Lord.” 
Others, captivated by inter - faith 
movements, are quick to accept in- 
vitations to speak from latitudi- 
narian platforms which tend to give 
the general public the impression 
that all religions are reducible to 
one common denominator if priests, 
rabbis, and ministers will only get 
together. Concerning interdenomi- 
national meetings that are not 
strictly religious services, the au- 
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thor writes: “Priests are not to ac- 
cept the invitation without permis- 
sion from the Ordinary.” This is 
due to the danger of appearing to 
endorse religious indifference, a 
widespread, modern error. 

Since young men preparing to 
spread the Good News of the Re- 
demption to all are in urgent need 
of that prudently balanced zeal 
which comes from consulting fre- 
quently the mind of the Church on 
the matter, manner, and place of 
preaching, this convenient volume 
is recommended as a text in semi- 
naries. E. M. B. 


The Dramatic Imagination. By Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. New York: 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce. $2.00. 
A book by Robert Edmond Jones 

might be expected to dwell entirely 

on the technical aspects of scenic 
designing. This book does not. In 

a mere eight chapters, Mr. Jones 

has recorded his speculations, his 

dreams, his hopes for the theater. 

The hopes are high, the dreams are 

ambitious—founded on a practical 

“twenty-five years of almost con- 

tinuous work in the American 

theater.” 

To actors, and those apprentices 
of the arts, that, fused into one are 
the theater, this book carries a mes- 
sage of faith and hope in their call- 
ing. To the layman, it will act as a 
candle - lighted tour back through 
the centuries to the Stone Age, with 
its tribal meetings and ancient ritu- 
als, where the first actors were 
found and before whose camp-fires 
the art of acting had its beginnings. 
From there, Mr. Jones “lights” for 
us, with learning and imagination, 
yet always practically, the thrilling 
pageant that is the theater’s his- 
tory. To illustrate scenic design, 
he chooses passages from Shake- 
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speare; stage direction is epito- 
mized for him in an excerpt from 
Melville’s Mobey Dick, and the 
secret of the actor’s art he finds in 
the advice of the young Irish poet: 
“Keep in your souls some image of 
magnificence.” 

It is to actors Mr. Jones ad- 
dresses himself most frequently. 
The book is a “must” for all of 
them, young and old. To the for- 
mer it is a solemn admonition to 
have done with the “I-hope-you’re- 
all - going - to - like - me - because - 
[-need-the-money” type of acting, 
back to the glorious, thrilling art of 
creating, which is the artist’s privi- 
lege. His is an answering voice, to 


those young voices “crying in the 
wilderness,” that is the confused 
theater of today. 


E. D. 


Problems for Thomists: The Prob- 
lem of Species. By Mortimer Ad- 
ler. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

Mortimer Adler’s The Problem of 
Species is regarded even by students 
of philosophy as one of those dry- 
as-dust, difficult-to-read books. Yet 
the reactions it has provoked have 
been nothing short of sensational. 

It first appeared as a series of 
articles for The Thomist. When it 
was presented in book form last 
June it was announced as the first 
of a collection of studies whose pur- 
pose would be to focus attention 
(and perhaps provoke discussion) 
on problems arising within the 
framework of Thomastic philoso- 
phy. The problem considered in 
this book has to do with the num- 
ber of real species in the world and 
their relation to one another. As 
Adler sees it, this problem is espe- 
cially perplexing to Thomists be- 
cause two contradictory viewpoints 
seem to find equal guarantee from 
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genuine principles of Thomism, 
The one position is that there is 
only a small number of real species 
in the world, say four or five; the 
other view is that there is an infi- 
nitely large number of them. The 
true follower of St. Thomas is ex- 
tremely embarrassed to have both 
of these answers on his hands at 
once. Yet in the present state of 
knowledge Adler holds it would be 
just as embarrassing for the Thom- 
ist to throw away either one of 
these solutions, because neither of 
them is demonstrably false, and 
while there are difficulties for both 
of them, they both have some prob- 
ability. Adler finds himself in a 
blind alley and he asks for guid- 
ance. 

One possible reply to an appeal 
of this kind is the typical school- 
teacher’s answer: “Your conclu- 
sions show clearly that you have 
failed to grasp the principles. Go 
back and learn the principles thor- 
oughly and your problem will dis- 
appear.” That, in effect, is what 
Adler was told by Bernard Muller- 
Thym. Writing a review of Adler’s 
book for the Modern Schoolman of 
St. Louis University (November, 
1940), Muller-Thym pointed out 
that Adler made several glaring 
mistakes in scholastic terminology. 
He noted particularly that the fore- 
word written by Jacques Maritain 
disagreed with the conclusions of 
Adler. Muller-Thym concluded 
bluntly that the problem which led 
to the writing of this book existed 
only for Adler and could be solved 
only by Adler, for it arose from his 
personal failure to understand 
Thomism. So Adler was told to go 
back and study his St. Thomas 
more thoroughly. 

Maritain immediately rushed to 
the defense of his friend and disci- 
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ple. He sent an article to the Janu- 
ary, 1941 Thomist first of all to 
deny that he wrote forewords “to 
torpedo the books of his friends,” 
then to accuse Muller-Thym of fail- 
ing in his duty as a critic and as a 
philosopher. As a critic, because 
he made no attempt to elucidate 
the obscurities in Adler’s termi- 
nology. (Maritain himself admits 
that the terminology was most un- 
fortunate and would create most 
serious doctrinal misunderstand- 
ings. But the critic should have 
followed the rule of St. Ignatius: 
“Every good Christian should be 
readier to excuse than to condemn 
a proposition advanced by his 
neighbor; and if he cannot justify 
it, let him enquire into the mean- 
ing of the author: if the latter be 
in error, correct him lovingly.”) 
And as a philosopher, for Muller- 
Thym sinned against the common 
good of philosophy “by treating a 
philosopher of the worth and qual- 
ity of Mortimer Adler with such a 
show of contempt.” Maritain ends 
the article with a moving appeal 
for brotherly co-operation among 
Thomists in America, lest the 
bright hopes for a Thomist Renais- 
sance in this country be ruined by 
quarrels that are purely human and 
not doctrinal. 

Muller-Thym’s response to this 
masterpiece of charitable and philo- 
sophical correction was most ade- 
quate. The January, 1941, issue of 
the Modern Schoolman gave promi- 
nence to his letter of apology, in 
which he expressed regret to Adler 
for the pain he had caused him and 
profound gratitude to Maritain for 
having spoken as he did. Thus was 
peace restored and the common 
good of philosophy profited by Mul- 
ler-Thym’s humble retraction. 

But the story does not end here. 


Another exchange of views paral- 
lels the one just described and led 
to another unanticipated climax. 
This time Father Gerard Smith, 
S.J., of Marquette University, Pro- 
fessor Anton Pegis of Fordham and 
again Maritain discussed the mat- 
ter with Adler through formal ar- 
ticles in philosophical journals as 
well as in private conversations and 
correspondence. The upshot of it 
all was that Adler finally came to 
see that his original statement of 
the problem was vitiated by a seri- 
ous error. Briefly, the error was 
this. He had been unable to see 
how two species of different orders 
in a hierarchy could participate in 
a common genus. Now he was 
convinced by his confreres that 
according to Thomistic analysis 
species of different orders in a hier- 
archy not only may, but must, par- 
ticipate in a common genus. In the 
light of this Adler had to revise the 
whole work. 

Readers of The Thomist were 
probably amazed when they tore 
off the wrapper from the April 
copy to find listed under the Table 
of Contents an article by Adler en- 
titled “Solution of the Problem of 
Species.” He had started the dis- 
cussions with his book and he was 
now settling all the issues in a 70- 
page article. For now Adler feels 
all the difficulties concerning the 
species have been removed. Only 
one position is tenable on the ques- 
tion of the number of real species 
in the world: that there is but a 
small number of them. The view 
that there are many species ap- 
pears incompatible with a Thom- 
istic philosophy of nature. All the 
pieces fit in nicely with this pat- 
tern. Adler presents the whole 
story in the course of the article: 
the original statement of the prob- 
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lem, its defect, a revised statement, 
and the solution. 

Each reader will think his own 
thoughts at this rather unusual 
turn of events. But before he 
makes his final judgment Adler 
wishes to say these few words to 
him (they are taken from the final 
paragraph of his article): “I am 
aware of the fact that within the 
boundaries of this one essay, I both 
confess to having made a serious 
error in an earlier phase of this 
work, and also claim now to be cer- 
tain about having rectified that 
error. ... I appreciate the doubts 
that this is likely to arouse in a 
reader’s mind. The reader may be 
justified in such doubts. But the 
reader’s real concern must be, as 
mine is, with the truth about the 
philosophical matters under con- 
sideration.” J. F. C. 


France My Country. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co. $1.25. 

In his preface to this book, a 
translation of his A Travers le 
Désastre, published here by the Edi- 
tions de la Maison Frangaise, Mari- 
tain tells us that he belongs to no 
political group, and that “It is 
therefore quite independently that 
I have set down what I believe to 
be the real causes of the French 
disaster.” 

Politically speaking, at the out- 
set of the war, France was bank- 
rupt. The working classes had 
been demoralized by Russian Com- 
munism, while the wealthy bour- 
geoisie out of their dread of Com- 
munism had stupidly put unques- 
tioning faith in the friendship of 
the dictators, whether of Rome or 
Berlin. 

While Maritain refuses to trace 
the fall of France to the sins of the 
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people, he grants in the next breath 
that “the standard of sexual moral- 
ity, and of civil and business ethics, 
were at a pretty low ebb. There 
was much indecisiveness, much 
loose organization, negligence, slo- 
venliness. Individualism ran 
amuck.” It must surely have been 
as a consequence of all this that 
disaster followed. The army was 
unprepared, arms, tanks and am- 
munition were lacking; the general 
staff was plainly incompetent; Gen- 
eral Gamelin’s policy of playing 
safe was suicidal; the widespread 
confidence in the incompleted 
Maginot line was uncalled for; 
there were too many Quislings in 
the pay of Germany. 

The armistice was a mistake. 
France’s leaders foolishly believing 
in the imminent defeat of England, 
and not realizing the power of 
France’s outlying Empire, argued 
as defeated soldiers, not as patriotic 
statesmen. However, Maritain ends 
on a note of hope. “I profess that 
in the end and in spite of all mis- 
fortunes, the Nazi Empire and its 
German peace will not be imposed 
on Europe and on France—that the 
next phase of the vast revolution 
upon which Europe is launched will 
not issue in the triumph but rather 
the bankruptcy of the totalitarian 
dictatorship. . . . The French peo- 
ple are enduring many things which 
they know are not eternal. Immo- 
bile and voiceless in their dark 
night, they remain awake—and 
wait for the day of resurgence and 


liberty.” B. L. C. 


War and Diplomacy in Eastern Asia. 
By Claude A. Buss. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

In this important study of pres- 
ent day conditions in the Far East, 
the author tries to evaluate the po- 
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tential strength of Japan and China 
while the apparently irresistible 
force is clashing against the almost 
immovable object. It is not the 
moment for prophecy. Yet Mr. 
Buss ably explains the significance 
of Japan’s mechanized force meet- 
ing the unlimited human reserves 
of China. 

“To conquer the world, we must 
first conquer China” is the slogan 
that sent the Japanese into action. 
Fanatical patriotism and a fatalis- 
tic attitude toward death are vital 
factors in the possible victory: the 
Japanese are disciplined to face 
privations without protest. Still 
their gold reserves are depleted, 
their national debt has mounted 
astronomically, the losses in man 
power have drained every commu- 
nity. The intelligent Japanese must 
ask himself why the army con- 
tinues to fight a war which, accord- 
ing to the dispatches, was won two 
years ago. 

Yet while the Chunking govern- 
ment still fights valiantly for free 
China, it is possible that this un- 
declared war may lapse into an un- 
declared peace. 

China has shown a high courage 
in meeting desperate odds; millions 
of men are eager to carry on the 
struggle for freedom. Yet there is 
little equipment, and virtually no 
trained leaders. Great danger lies 


in the possibility that the Japanese 
may give up the idea of subduing 
Chiang Kai-shek, to consolidate 
their gains in the territory already 
acquired. In the rich Yangtse val- 
ley the people are settling down to 
accept the inevitable. The Chinese 
have no alternative where their 
cities have been devastated, their 
industries confiscated, their univer- 
sities destroyed, their economic 
equilibrium thrown out of balance 
and their intellectual activities sup- 
pressed. The Chinese say of the 
enemy: “They have made a desert 
—and call it peace.” 

Hope of victory for the Chinese 
lies in their capacity to endure suf- 
fering and their determination to 
continue an unrelenting opposition 
to the aggressors. The spiritual 
values of their civilization must 
dominate: the tenacity which has 
been the motivating force for thirty 
centuries, and the new patriotism 
which Japanese brutality has en- 
gendered. In short, the morale of 
four hundred million Chinese must 
resist the Japanese economic ma- 
chine. 

The book poses the question: 
Which side will crack first? 

The answer is of tremendous im- 
portance to all Americans, for the 
Powers fighting in Europe may ulti- 
mately win or lose the war on this 
Eastern front. D. G. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Amazing Summer. 
By Philip Gibbs (Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). 
Philip Gibbs, when a war corre- 
spondent in the last war, came to 
grips with the devils of disaster 
and disillusionment, as his earlier 
books bear witness. But his expe- 
riences left room for the amaze- 


ment that has now overtaken him 
in this second baptism of fire—an 
epilogue of the measure of endur- 
ance, to which he has given fic- 
tional form. The book is less a 
novel than a balanced commentary 
on the fateful events of the sum- 
mer of 1940, and the procession of 
climaxes by which the drama of 
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heroic resistance goes forward. The 
central figure is Guy Moreton, 
Flight Lieutenant, R. A. F., who 
after a “bale out” somewhere in 
France in the midst of the German 
invasion, escapes to England to 
share the suffering and the glory of 
his indomitable fellow countrymen. 
Many types and many nationalities 
are vividly depicted. The free 
French are represented in the fine 
character of Bertrand Blanchard; 
and the problems of the Hebrew 
race and of refugees in general are 
accorded sympathetic treatment. 
The author is determined to be fair, 
or why the chivalry of Lieutenant 
Schlottmann, who looks the other 
way at an inn, thus allowing his 
English table-companion to escape? 

The Wilsons. By Christopher La 
Farge (New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc. $2.00). The American family 
climbing the slippery road to the 
Social Register is seldom portrayed 
with such skill, kindly humor, and 
keen observation as Mr. La Farge 
shows in these lively annals of the 
Wilsons, en route from Providence 
to Newport. Twenty episodes— 
some of which appeared in the New 
Yorker — involving eleven people, 
“different in age, kind, and posi- 
tion,” explain the Wilsons to the 
world, if not to themselves. Ex- 
cluded and excluders, alike, furnish 
first aid in the slight accidents of 
the ascent, which honest and be- 
wildered Joe Wilson, suddenly rich, 
is compelled to share by Fairlie, his 
attractive wife, suddenly Newport- 
conscious. The children tag along 
with the boy-cynicism of ten and 
the girl-emotions of sixteen. Provi- 
dence, the starting-point of the ex- 
pedition, gets its share of the 
author’s attention, though he makes 
the usual disclaimer of drawing his 
characters from life—including the 
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social leaders of that highly re- 
spected city. But his camouflage of 
hoping he’ll meet them in the flesh 
some day deceives no one. The 
reader is sure he has met them and 
is grateful. The chapters are head- 
ed with delightful drawings by Rob- 
ert Ball. 

Let Me Have Wings. By Marga- 
ret Widdemer (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.00). Miss Widde- 
mer’s new novel is concerned with 
a wealthy and baneful grand- 
mother, her persecuted grand- 
daughter, and the three men who 
for one reason or another are rivals 
for the latter’s hand. The heroine’s 
efforts to escape from various 
tyrannies—to use her wings—make 
good melodrama, a little late for 
beach and hammock consumption, 
but excellent for the first rainy 
autumn evening. The most skill- 
fully drawn character is the Psy- 
chiatrist with his trail of divorces 
and his patter about freedom. The 
silliness of certain aspects of psy- 
choanalysis is wholesomely empha- 
sized. A good old-fashioned mar- 
riage for the life-term climaxes the 
heroine’s fight for freedom. 

The Captain From Connecticut. By 
C. S. Forester (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50). Salty and 
spirited is this tale of a Yankee 
frigate in the adventurous days of 
the War of 1812, and brave and 
brilliant her commander, Captain 
Josiah Peabody. The setting, the 
spirit of the episodes and the pos- 
sibility of the actions described are 
all historically acceptable, but the 
actual characters and events in 
which they participate so energeti- 
cally are all fictitious. Weaving the 
thread of romance into the fabric of 
a story awash with battles at sea 
presents a problem to challenge the 
inventiveness of any author, but 
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Mr. Forester accomplishes this feat 
with one hand tied behind him and 
with a minimum of strain on the 
reader’s credulity. It is a stirring 
tale, likely to have a particular ap- 
peal for men. 

Not By Strange Gods. By Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts (New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.50). This 
collection of six stories chosen from 
those produced by the author in the 
last eight years, makes an interest- 
ing unit. They deal with simple 
people and elemental emotions, but 
there is about them a peculiar qual- 
ity that binds them together. These 
happenings, these people, these con- 
versations could have sprung from 
no source but the creative faculty 
of Miss Roberts. Mostly about chil- 
dren and young people in rural Ken- 
tucky, they will hold your interest 
and stir your sympathies. 


PoLITICS AND GOVERNMENT: United 
We Stand. By Hanson W. Baldwin 
(New York: Whittlesey House. 
$3.00). Mr. Baldwin might reason- 
ably lay claim to be surpassed by 
no contemporary writer in the habit 
of appraising events with scrupu- 
lous precision and obvious impar- 
tiality. To an almost unique de- 
gree he confines himself to state- 
ments of fact and their logical im- 
plications. On those rare occasions 
when he speculates or forecasts, 
one feels privileged at being made 
aware of his estimate of the prob- 
able future. In a word he is the 
Opposite of a “propagandist.” 
Warning America that within a 
year she must make fateful deci- 
sions, he here undertakes to de- 
scribe, evaluate and constructively 
criticize our defense program, pre- 
senting us with materials for a 
judgment and encouraging us to 
consider our vital problems. He 
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has written the kind of book which 
can be of profit both to political 
leaders and to the average citizen. 
He does not hesitate to draw atten- 
tion to the conservatism and tradi- 
tionalism of so sacred an institu- 
tion as West Point, or to point out 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s confusion of 
mind is one of the chief obstacles 
to satisfactory planning. “The 
entire procurement set-up is, in- 
deed, so intricate, hydra - headed, 
and confusing as to defy organiza- 
tional blue-prints.” The spirit of 
the author’s criticism is conveyed 
in his closing words, “Only Amer- 
ica can defeat America.” 
America and Total War. By 
Fletcher Pratt (New York: Smith 
& Durrell, Inc. $3.00). Another 
book — dedicated to Herbert Agar 
by the way—contains a discussion 
of the problems and policies re- 
lated to America’s present situa- 
tion. Briefly stated the country 
must be in a position to supply 
equipment to the Allies, to defend 
every point which represents a pos- 
sible quarter of attack and to with- 
stand simultaneous assault from 
both east and west. Military ex- 
pert of the New York Post and 
of Time, a member of a U. S. 
Naval institute, author of five or 
six earlier books and ranking as 
one of the better known commen- 
tators on military affairs, Mr. Pratt 
speaks from the standpoint of a 
man who realizes that recent events 
have made previous discussions of 
strategy virtually obsolete. His 
book is filled with information and 
abundantly illustrated both with 
photographs and with maps. Mr. 
Pratt believes that at present we 
face a future in which we can as- 
sume nothing but must rely upon 
“our own strength and our speed in 
making it greater.” He has written 
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a comprehensive book and he has 
written it in a clear and attractive 
style. 

Defense for America. Edited with 
an Introduction by William Allen 
White (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00). Together with an intro- 
duction by William Allen White— 
which draws attention to the spirit 
of tolerance that runs through the 
succeeding pages—this volume con- 
tains contributions from a number 
of well-known Americans who pre- 
sent their ideals about the defense 
of the country from many different 
points of view. President Conant 
of Harvard is here and so are Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow, Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, George Creel, Rabbi Ste- 
phen Wise, Rupert Hughes, and 
Monsignor John A. Ryan in a short 
article upon the Right and Wrong 
of War writes, “that the Allies 
have a just cause is proved by the 
ends which they are seeking and 
the good effects which are bound 
up with their success, and also by 
the enormous evil effects which 
would derive from their defeat. 
Some of the reasons offered to 
justify an attitude of mental neu- 
trality, or even of sympathy with 
the Nazis, are shallow, unrealistic 
and ethically invalid.” 

Berlin’ Diary. By William L. 
Shirer (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00). Blessed with the gifts that 
make a writer almost universally 
readable and with the good fortune 
that sets a reporter down in the 
right places at the right time, Mr. 
Shirer has been able to construct a 
picture of Hitlerism during the 
fateful six years 1934-1940, which 
will probably hold its unique place 
until the eventual appearance of 
diplomatic correspondence and 
state papers. Everyone should be 
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glad of this opportunity to share in 
the extraordinary experiences of the 
author. Judicious readers will be 
wary about accepting his implica- 
tions and deductions, but that does 
not deprive the book of its deserv- 
edly high rating as a vivid picture 
deftly drawn. 

The Educational Philosophy of Na- 
tional Socialism. By George Fred- 
erick Kneller (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.50). In pre- 
paring the thesis required for his 
degree of Ph.D. in Yale University, 
the author of this book undertook 
to study the timely and important 
question of Germany’s present edu- 
cational philosophy. His compre- 
hensive and well documented sur- 
vey of a problem which will out- 
last the present war provides 
food for deep thought. The schools 
of Germany have responded—how- 
ever slowly—to official demands; 
and the German mind will not eas- 
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